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Article 1X. Contains an Extract of a Letter from John 
Strange, Efquire, His Majefty’s Kefident at Venice, to Sir 
John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S.: with a Letter to Mr, Strange 
from the Abbé Jofeph Toaido, Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Padua, &c. giving an Account of the Tides in th» A?riatc. 

Art, X. A Letter from Vir. ’eter Wargentin, F.R >. Se- 
cretary to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, to the 
Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, &.D. F.R.S and .itronome: Ro. al; 
concerning the Difference of Longitude o. che Royal Obterva- 
tories at Paris and Greenw ch, refuitimy from the i cliptes of 
Jupiter’s first Satellite, ob/erved during the lai Tew Ye rs: 
to which is added, a Comparative || able of the co refpona g 
Obferv.tions of the Firft Sateilite, made in the principal Ub- 
fervatories, 

Art. Xl, A Method of finding the Value of an infinite 
Series of decreafing Quantities of a certain Form, when it con- 
verges too flowly to be fummed in the common Way by the 
mere Computation and Addition or Subtraétion of fome of its 
initial Terms. By Francis Materes, Efquire, F. R.S, Cur- 
fitor Baron of the txchequer. 

The author of this article has before diftinguifhed him felf as 
a mafter of the Analytic Art. His ule of the Negative © ign in 


Vot. VI. Hh Algebra, 
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Algebra, and his Trigonometry, have been well received, and 
indeed highly efleemed, by perfons acquainted with thofe Sci- 
ences. The prefent article is an ingenious contrivance to al. 
breviate the fummation of feries in particular cafes, and we 
efteem it to be of confiderable ufe in that refpe&. 


He fuppofes a decreafing progreffion of numbers, and that- 
thefe numbers fhall be fo related that they fhall not only form 
a decreafing progreffion, but that their differences fhall alfo 
form a decrealing progreffion, and that the differences of thefe 
differences fhall form a decreafing progreffion ; and the dif- 
ferences of thefe fecond differences, or the third differences of 
the original numbers fhall alfo form a deereafing progreffion ; 
and foon. And then taking x a quantity of any magnitude 
not greater than unity, he proceeds to find the value of this in- 
finite ferics a—b x ex’ —dxi text—fx> Xe. where 
every even term is marked with the fign —, or is to be fub- 
tra&ted from that which immediately precedes it. He does this 
by converting it into a differential feries in which all the terms 
after the firft are marked with the fign —, or are to be fub- 
tracted from that term, So that putting D', D", D*™, &c. 
for the firft, fecond, third, &c. differences, the foregoing in- 
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finite feries will be equal to a — = — ad - z= Fein 

I+* Ite or tat 
&e. which differential feries will always converge with a 
contiderable degree of fwiftnefs, fo that fix or eight of its terms 
will give the yalue of the whole (and confequently of the ori- 
ginal feries to which it is equal) exaét to feveral places of fi- 
gures, even in the moft d.fficult cafes. He proceeds to give 
his inveftigation of the forcgoing differential feries, which is 
very ingenious, and difcovers the author’s great acutenefs. 
After this he gives examples of the ufefulnefs of the foregoing 





' differential feries in finding the values of infinite feriefes whofe 


terms decreaie very flowly. 


_In computing the lengths of circular arcs by means of infi- 
nite ferietes derived from their tangents, it is well known that 
if r be put tor the radius of a circle, and ¢ for the tangent of 
any arch in it that is not greater than 46°, the magnitude of 
the arch whote tangent is ¢ will be exprefied by the infinite 
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feries ¢ — —. 4 
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r —, &c. This feries converges W ith 
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0 
great {wiftnels when the tangent is much lefs than the radius: 
but when the tangent is nearly equal to the radius, it converges 
very flowly; and when it is quite equal to the radius, or the 
arch equal 45, the decreafe of the terms is fo flow, as to = 
the 
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the computation of it in the common way, by computing the 
value of its initial terims, abfolutely impraéticable. For Sir 
jfaac Newton has obferved concerning this feries in that ex- 
treme cafe (when then becomes r-— : Sen — &c.) and 
another feries that is almoft as flow as this, that to exhibit its 
value exaét to twenty decimal places of figures, there would be 
occafion for no lefs than five thoutand millions of its terms, to 
compute which would take up above a thoufand years. Now 
ja this extreme cafe Mr. Maferes has fhown that to bring out 
the numbers true to the third decimal place, 500 of the terms 
of the original feries muft be computed, and that the fame de- 
gree of exactnefs will be attained by computing only eight 
terms of the differential feries, to which he has reduced the 
original one. 

But the beft method, he favs, of applying the differential 
feries to the inveftigation of the value of one of thefe very flow 
feriefes, is to compute a moderate number of the firft terms of 
the flow feries in the common way, and then apply the dif- 
ferential feries to the computation of its remaining terms, He 
fhews the advantage of this method of proceeding by applying 
it to the foregoing example in cafe of an arch of 45°, which 
by the help of eight terms only of his differential feries is 
brought out = r x . 785, 398, 165, &c. which is true to 
the eighth place, the more exact value being r x . 785, 398, 
163, &c. which degree of exaétnefs conld not have been at- 
tained by the mere computation of the original feries, without 
computing fifty millions of its terms. 

The author proceeds to give another example in computing 
of the feries, which exprefles the time of the defcent of a pen- 
dulum through the arch of a circle: concluding his paper, as 
follows. 

“ | have endeavoured to find anothér differential feries, fimilar to 
that above defcribed, for the purpofe of inveltigating the value of an 
infinite feries of this form, to wit, ada + ce%x4 4x3 + ea44 
f® +a +he7 4+ &e. (in which all the terms are marked with 
the fign +, or are added to the firft term a) when the co-eflicients 
b, c, dye, f g, 6, &c. decreafe very flowly, and 4 is very nearly equal 
to 1, and the terms of the feries decreaie confequently fo flowly as to 
make the fummation of it in the common way, or by the mere compu- 
tation and addition of its terms, almoft impracticabie ; burt my endea- 
yours have not been attended with fuccefs. I may therefore, from my 
own experience, fubfcribe to the truth of what 1s afleried upon this 
fubject by the very learned aud ingenious Mr. James Stirling in his 
Treatife, intitled, Summatio Serierum, p- 17. to wit, that Series quarum 
‘ermuint funt per vices uegativi et affirmativi, funt magis tratiabiles quam 
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alteere@, whi de Summatione agitur ; though at fir fight one would he 
apt to imagine the revere of this propofition to be tn og 

4rt. X\L is a Trarflation in:o Latin of a Paffage in Ebn 
Younes; with fume Remarks thereon: in a Letter from the 
Rev. Gecrze Ci flard, M.A. Vicar of Twickenham, to the 
Rev. Samuel Horfey, LL. *% Sec. R. 5S. 

‘1 his patiage re! t.s to the obfervations and calculations of 
certain eclipies «f the fun and moon in ancient times, 

At. XM. Cbtervations on the Annual Evaporation at Li- 
verpoo! in | ancafhire; and on Evaporation confidered as a 
ch of the Moifture or Drynels of the Atmofphere. By Dr. 
Dol’on of Liverpool, Communicated by John Fothergill, 
M.D. F. R. S. 

Art. X V. An Account of Perfons who could not diftin- 

uifh Voours. By Mr. Jofeph Huddart, in a Letter to the 
Re. Jofeph Priefiley, LU.D. F.R.S. 
‘Tl: s account of a peculiarity of vifion in three brothers, is 
fingular and curious. !he perfon, from whom it was taken, 
lived a Maryport in Cumberland. 

* bis rane, fays the wrirer, was Harris, by trade a fhoe-maker. 
T had of en heard trom o.hers that he could difcern the form and mag- 
nitude of all objects very diftinctly, but could not diftinguith colours. 
"Phis report paving excited my curiofity, I converied with him fre- 
quently on the iubject. The account he gave was this: That he had 
reufon to believe other perions jaw fomething in objects which he could 
not tee; that their languege feemed to mark qualities with confidence 
and precifion, which he could only guefs at with hefitation, and fre- 
quently wich error. Elis firtt fufpicion of this arofe when he was about 
four yeaisold. Having by accident iound in the ftreet a child’s ftock- 
lng, he carried it to a neighdouring houie to inquire for the owner: 
he oblerved the people calied it a red {tocking, thought he did not un- 
deritand why they gave it that denomination, as he himielt thought it 
compietely defuribed by being called a frocking. The circumftance, 
however, remained in his memory, and iogether with fubfequent ob- 
ferva ions led him to the knowledge of his defeét. As the idea of co- 
Jours is a.nong the firft that enters the mind, it may perhaps fecm ex- 
traordinary that he did not ob/erve his want of it ftill earlier. This, 
however, may in fome meafure be accounted for from the circumftance 
of his iasi.y being quakers, among whem a general uniformity of co- 
lours is known to prevail. 

“© He cbierved alio that, when young, other children could difcern 
cherries on a tree by fome pretended difference of colour, though he 
could only diitinguith them trom the leaves by their difference of fize 
and thape. He obferved alfo, that by means of this difference of co- 
lour they could fee the cherries at a greater diftance than he could, 
though he could ice other objects at as great a diftance as they ; that 
is, where the fi:ht was not affitted by the colour. Large objects he 
could fee as well as other perfons; and even the fmaller ones if they 
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were not not enveloped in other things, as in the.cafe of cherties 
among the leaves. 

I believe be could never do more than guefs the name of any co- 
Jour; yet he could dittinguith white from black, or black from any 
light or bright colour. Dove or ftraw-colour he called white, and 
ditferent colours he frequently called by the fame name: yet he could 
difcern a ditference between them when placed together, In general, 
colours of an equal degree of brightnefs, however they might other- 
wife differ, he trequently confounded together. Yet a ftriped ribbon 
he could diftinguifh trom a plain one; but he could not tell what the 
colours were with any tolerable exactnefs. Dark colours in general he 
often miftook for black, but never imagined white to be a dark colour, 
nor a dark to be a whire colour. 

He was an intelligent man, and very defirous of underftanding the 
nature of light and colours; for which end he had attended a courfe of 
kétures in natural philofophy. 

He had two broihers in the fame circumftances as to fight; and 
two other brothers and fiflers who, as well as their parents, had no- 
thing of this defect, 

One of the firit mentioned brothers, who is now living, is mafter 
of a trading veflel belonging to Mary-port. I met with him in De- 
cember 1776, at Dublin, and took the opportunity of converfing 
with him. I wifhed to try his capacity to diitinguifh the colours in 
a prim, but not having one by me, | afked him. Whether he had 
ever feen a rain-bow ? He replied, He had often, and could diftinguith 
the different colours: meaning only, that it was compofed of different 
colours, for he could not tell what they were. 

i then procured and fhewed him a piece of ribbon : he immediately, 
without ary difficulty, pronounced it a ftriped and not a plain ribbon. 
He then attempted to name the diflerent firipes: the feveral tlripes of 
white he unitormly, and without hetiration, called white: the four 
black firipes he was deceived in, for three of them he thought brown, 
though they were exactly of the fame fhade with the other, which he 
properly called black, He fpoke, however, with diffidence as to all 
thole tiripes ; and it muft be owned, the black was not very dittinet : 
the light green he called yellow ; but he was not very pofitive: he faid, 
“ I think this is what you call yellow.” The middle ftripe, which 
had a flight tinge of red, he called a fort of blue. But he was mott 
of all deceived by the orange colour ; of this he {poke very contidently, 
faying, * This is the colour of grafs; this is green.” I alfo thewed 
him a great variety of ribbons, the colour of which he fometimes 
named rightly, and fometimes as diilerenily as poflible froin the true 
colours. 

I afked him, Whether he imagined it poffible for all the various co- 
lours he faw, to be mere ditlerence of hight and fhade; whether he 
thought they could be various degrees between white and black ; and 
that all colours could be compote of thefe two smixtures only ? With 
fonie hefitation he replied, No, he did imagine there was fome othee 
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Art. XV. Anew Theory of the Rotatory Motion of Bo- 
dies affected by Forces difturbing fuch Motion, By Mr, 
John Landen, F. R.S. 

This is a new, and very ingenious Theory ; but we cannot 
pretend to give our Readers any adequate idea thereof, with- 
out the diagrams, or by any extracts. We fhall therefore 
content ourtelves with recommending it to the careful perufal 
of all able Mathematicians. The Author ftards in no need 
of our commendations. He has long ago fo diftinguifhed 
limfelf as to rank with the Eulers and bernoullis, &c, of 
the Age. 

Art. XVI. DireGions for making the beft Compofition for 
the Metals of reflecting Tclefcopes ; together with a Defcrip- 
tion of the Procefs for grinding, polithing, and giving the 
great Speculum the true parabolicCurve, By Mr. John Mudge; 
communicated by Alexander Aubert, Eig. F. R. S. 

This paper contains a moit excellent pra€tical treatife, on 
the conftruction of refle€ting telefcopes; well worth the.atten- 
tive perufal of inzenious artifts, 

The remaining articles are 

Art. XVM. Extra& of a Regiiter of the Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1776. By 
Thomas Barker, Efquire. Communicated by Sir Joba 
Pringle, Bart. P. R. S, 

Art. XVIII, Extract of a Meteorological Journa’ «0: the 
Year 1776, kept at Briftol, by Samuel Farr, Vi. D 

Art. XIX. Meteorological Journal kept at the Houte of the 
Royal Society, by Order of the Prefident and Council. 

We take leave of this publication, by recommending to the 
editor a greater attention to the numbering of the articles; 
which, in this, as in fome preceding parts, is very incorrect: 
neither agreeing with their order of fucceffion, nor with the 
table of contents. 


A Trad on the Law of Nature, and Principles of Aétion in Man. 
By Granville Sharp. 8vo. 4s. White. 


From the exordium, of this elaborate and multifarious tract, 
we were led to conceive the reputable author intended to 
confider the Law of Nature in a political light, and apply 
his obfervations on the fubje& to prefent times and circume 
ftances. 

‘“* T have neither leifure nor abilities, fays he, to undertake a re- 
gular definition of the Law of Nature, with’ all the do“trines utually 
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ranked under that head: and indeed, if I had both leifure and abili- 
fies, [ fhould want inclination ; becaufe fuch a work would unawoid- 
ably become voluminous, on account of the variety of authors ne- 
ceflary to be mentioned, who have treated the fubject with different 
views: and as all fcience is vain, which is not reduced to practice, fo 
the more voluminous any fubject is rendered, the lefs it can be ufe- 
ful, on account of the increafed difficulty of communicating it to the 
generality of readers. I have therefore confined my tract to fuch 
general remarks on the fubject, as are moft neceflary for the obferva- 
tion of my countrymen at large, with refpect (more particularly) to 
one poirt, viz, the Lilegality of reducing or fubjeéting mankind to invo- 
luntary fervitude, either under political or private dominion : as all pre 
tenfions to an unlimited authority of any man or men over others, are 
contrary to Natural Equity and the Laws of God, as well as banetul to 
mankind in general; which etfeét is unhappily demonitrated by the 
numberlets inftances of wanatural oppreflion now prevailing to the det- 
tru¢tion of mankind, in almott every part of the world. 

“ The Law of Nature, continues he, has been varioufly reprefented ; 
but all the beft writers, both ancient and modern, agree in adopting 
that maxim of the Civil Inititutes, which declares involuntary (Srvitucl, 
or favey, to be ** contrary to the Law of Nature: this rule is come 
monly underftocd as applicabie only to domeftic flavery ; but it is equally 
true when applied to political oppreffiox, or the exercile of an unlimited 
dominion over a Whole nation, Some tew authors indeed have been jo 
unreafonable, as to affert that * there is xo fuch thing as natural Law ;” 
but they are properly cenfured by the learned Baron .Putendorf, in 
his “ Law of Nature and Nations.” Book 2. Chap. 3. 

He particularly mentions the argument of Carniades as contracied by 
Lattantius to the following effect. 

“ That men firit inftiruted Laws to fecure and promote their own 
alvantage, kc. but that there was no fuch thing as Natural Law in the 
world,” &. p. 104. 

“ Such dottrine is certainly convenient for Tyrants and Slayehelders 
of every degree, who mutt otherwife remain without excule, when- 
ever “ the Law of Nature,” and the Common Rights of Humanity,” ate 
urged againit them: it is therefore necetlary for them, either to mil- 
repretent the Law of Nature (as the Reverend Mr. Thompfon * has 
done), or elle (like Carniades) utterly to deny its exiftence, This lat- 
ter method has been alfo adopted by fome modern advocates for Slavery, 
who, in private difcourfe on this fubject, have declared, that they 
eiteem * the Law of Nature” to be no other than their natura] pro- 
penfity to purfue their own heart’s defire of profit or pleafure: and 
this they cail “* natural Liberty ;” though it certainly is the mott u- 
natural Tyranny: for when the immutable necetlity ot reciprocal confides 
ration 18 torgot, or fet afide, there can be no futety among men, and 
conlequently no natural Liberty : we mult, theretore, fubmit ourielves 
to be the fervants of lav, in order to be truly sree; according to the 


- Author of a defence of the African Slave Trade, to Which our author 
male a public reply, 
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excellent obfervation of Cicero, ‘ Legum denique idcirco omnes 
Servi famus, ut /érri etfe poffumus.” 

From this preface, we fay, we were at firft induced to ex- 
pect a diflertation purely political on the Law of Nature; as, 
from the immediately fuccceding paragraphs, we were taught 
to expe& an inveftigation moral and philojophical on the prin- 
ciples of aétion in man. : 

«© We may learn, fays Mr. Sharp, from the hiflories of all nations, 
that Luft, Avarice, Pride, Revenge, Love of Power, Jealouly, &c, 
are Principles of Action, which unavoidably produce opprefion and cUrongs, 
to the deitruction of the human fpecies, in all places where qil/ and 
pleafure (wherher in political or private dominion) are /zpreme; or 
whenever Sej/-Love and Private [nicref? become entirely predominant 
among men. That Se/f-love is predominant with the geucrality of 
mankind is but too apparent ; yet we are not, therefore, obliged to ad- 
mit that “ Se/flowe” is * the univerfal principle of action ;” though an 
eminent and learned /azv-writer has (with very good intentions, as 
his argument proves) thought proper to give it that title. 

“+ Honefly (indeed) is the deft policy,” even tor a fififh mar to puriue; 
and, it is certain, that the folid attainments of virtue and juttice afiord 
a real and fubitartial fatistaction, which in the end, moft amply tultils 
the purpotes of Se/f- love, 

« But though /irtwe and Hoxe/?y are thus favourable to Se/f love in 
their natural effects, yet this, by no means, proves that Se/f-/ove is the 
motive of all virtuous and honeff men; or that it is the waiverfal principle 
of ation?” for, if that were really the cafe, many of the moit amiable 
virtues muft be efteemed mere empty names. There could be no 
true Generofity or Benevolence ; no Difinterefted Goodnefs of heart; 
no fincere Natural Affeétion between parents and their children, huf- 
bands and their wives, brethren, friends, &c. whereas hiftory affords 
many undoubted inftances of Se/flove being loft in the Superior adtions, 
natural to generous minds, in all thefe ditferent degrees of connection ; 
but it is need!ets to recite them, fince, even in the brute creatiun there 
are natural affections {uperior to Self-love, 

“« The common hen is fo inflamed with Natural Affection, and 
anxious care for her tender brood, that fhe feems to have as litle 
fenie of Se/f-love in time of danger, as of her own weaknefs ; for fhe 
will boldly fly in the face of every invader (except man) however 
fuperior in fize or ftrength to herielf. 


** The timorous cow, it is faid, will attack the fierceft tiger, when 


her calf is by her fide. Many inttanees of very extraordinary Afec- 
tion in dogs to their mafters have been well attefted. Thofe fairnful 
animals have fometimes been known to lofe all fenfe of danger to 
themfelves in the neceflary defence of their owners. And the ve 
twine difcover tuch a Narural Affiétion and real fympathy for their 
brethren of the ity, whenever they hear their cries of diftrefs, that 
their example ought to fhame the depraved part of mankind (imperial 
tyrants and royal robbers, who extend their dominion by breach of 
faith, unlawful invafion, murder and rapine, as alfo thole petty ty- 
rants and deftroyers of mankind the African traders, and ~— 
aves 
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flaveholders) leit the affectionate brute, notwithitanding his fafuality, 
fhould feem, on comparifon, @ more generous, and therefore a more 
roble animal than that Maa, who ttifles all Natural Afvction, Fellows 
feeling, and Charity to his kind, merely for the fake of acquiring 
power, or worldly profit to himfelf; and furely a time wil! come, whea 
all fuch offenders againit the Law of Nature (who prefer the wages 
of unrighteoulnels to the natural dictates ot Humanily and Confeience) 
wiil have reafon to eiteem the lot of the moft contemptible drute infi- 
nitely more eligible than their.own !” 

All this has the appearance of a defign to difcufs the points 
in queftion, in the modes of philofophy and morality. This, 
however, was, by no means, the writer’s intent; as appears 
from the changing of this ground at once, and purfuing his 
tra&t in a manner altogether theological and religious. 

“ As it appears, proceeds he, that Se/2/ve is not the univer fal 
Principle of Action even in brutes, much lefs ought it to be efteemed 
fo in mankind, becafe the human foul (b fides the Natural fection 
which men ought to have in common with other creatures) i$ en- 
dowed with a much more noble principle, or motive to good actions, 
I mean Reafon, or that * Knorwledze of gord and evil? which we in- 
herit from our firft parents, and which they. wzlawfully took upon 
themfelves, at the initigation of their /piritval encmy, that they might 
thereby be rendered accountable for all thcir ations, and, through Kuows 
kde, become guilty before God! 

“ The hittory of that fatal tranfation demands our moft careful 
confideration, fince all mankind are particularly affected by it! And 


furely the priveiples of our ozvn Narvre ace fubjects of enquiry infi- 








niely more important to us, than all the other branches of xatural” 





Philofophy 5 and yet perhaps they are lefs examined by men of fcience, 
and confequeatly are lets undérttood, than any other! But in vain 
is the moit accuiate knowledge of plants, drugs, foffils, and miné- 
rals; or of the exact revolutions of the heaven!y bodies, and of the 
nature and properties of ail the elements, &c. if the philofopher is 
xnacguainted with himfif, and the properties and ttare of his own fou’, 
Which is too foon the cale! Knowledge, in all the former particulars, 
is indeed honourable and pratfe-worthy, but, in the latter, it is in- 
difpeniable ; for when men, through ignorance of the compound Na- 
ture ot man, flight the common means, which God has revéaled, to 
guard theic minds againtt iatellectual deceptions, they are fare to be per- 
verted in their principles, to the imminent danger both of body and 
foul! Such an one, probably, thimks himfelf too judicious a critic to 
adinit the Mofaic account of the fubjeét now before us, viz. the Pull 
of Man; at leatt in the /iera! fente of the text: fo that the doctrines, 
which I propofe to colleét from it, will have very little weight, 

fear, with men of that flamp, Neverthelefs, as there ate many doc. 
trines in other parts of Scriptere, which corroborate the Mteral medn- 
ing of that relation, and as there are allo feveral ‘eircumttances dif- 
coverable in the Nazzre of Maa, which cannot otherwite be realon 
ably accounted for, I mutt beg my readers to excule me, even if 
they think me too prolix im my examination of that part of the fu- 
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cred hittory, which I conceive to be abfolutely neceffary for the ob- 
taining a true practical idea of the Law of Nature and the Principles 
of Action in Man.” 

Such is Mr. Sharp’s expofition ef the general plan and de- 
fign of his tract; on which we muft obterve that, as every 
author has an undoubted right to treat his fubjeét in his 
own way, fo it would be impertinent in the critic to fcru- 
tinize it in any other. At the fame time it would be as 
unteafonable in the reader to expect more from a writer than 
he engages for, or any thing different from what he profel- 
fedly wadertakes. Advocates, as we are, therefore, for keep- 
ing Netural Philofophy and Divine Revelation apart, we fhall 
not take upon us to enquire, into the propriety of making the 
Law of Nature and the principles of moral ation, the ob- 
jects of thealgisal and religious difquifition. ‘Taking fuch pro- 
priety for granted on the prefent occafion, we fhall of courfe 
proceed to ihew in what mauner our learned author hath 
acquitted himielf of his tak. 

Agreeable to his declaration of founding his argument on 
the Molaic Hiftory, he fates the command of God to our firft 
parents in paradife, viz the prohibition to tafte the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, as the firft and only penal law, the breach 
of which involved all mankind in guilt, and fubjected them 
to the penalties of /abour, pain and mortality. 

*< Perbaps, fays this writer, the haughty philofopher will now be 
ready to arrign the juitice of the divine decree, which involved the 
innocent progsny (that is, innocent with refpect to this particular 
crime} in the punithment of their guilty parcits; but if he will pa- 
tiently follow me through this examination of Human Nature, he 
will, perhaps, be able to form a better idea of the Natxre of original 
Sin, and of the caute of its being intailed (or rather the effeéts ob 
its being ‘vta‘led?) on all the defcendants of Adam. For the im- 
mediate ¢fee# of that original Siz of our firit parents, was the ac- 
= of an additional faculty (even of a divine attribute) to the 
Nature of Man, which of courle deicends from thefe original ftocks 
by natural inheritance to all their progeny, and thereby inevitably in- 
volves thew all in tne fame condemnation; the manner of which 
fhall be more particularly explained hereafter. ‘This véry ancient 
example of punithment for a contempt of God’s word (the direful effects 
of which, labour, pain, aud mortality, are ever betore us) fhould teach 
mankind the extreme danger of paying attention to any doctrines 
and interpretations of Law or Religion, that have the leaft ten- 
dency to oppote or contradict the literal or moft obvious meaning 
ot God’s word; for the efforts of our Spiritual Enemy are never 
more banetul, than when he is pleafed to affume the office of a com- 
mentator on the Laws of God; in which character he is frequently 
cifcoverable ; tor though he does not now prefent himfelf oztsvardly of 
apparently, as at firit, in the aflumed fhape of a ferpent, yet the venom 
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of his doctrines is too often fufficiently diftinguithable, both in the 





4 writings and difcourtes of men! And it is remarkable, that his firtt 
“ attempt againft mankind thoald be in the capacity of a critick on the 
” : 


Divine Law! 
The influence of /pirttual enemies our author affumes.as 2 


y diftin& principle of action in man: who, by the fall, is re- 
is duced, from his original ftate of nature, and ignorance to an ‘ 
‘ unaacaral ftate of knowledge and art. His principles of a&tion 
in this ftate are reprefented to be firft confetence, an univerfal 
n inftance implanted in the heart of every man, neceff rily im- 
plying a natural knowledge of Good and Evil; a divine faculty, 
fays he, whereby men, who have ret the law are a law unto 


‘ them{elucs. 

« Thi [apprehend to be, properly, “ THE LAW OF NATURE” 
ia Maw, the Lave written in cur hearts, or the Coujcicice, which bears 
witnels with us, as the Apottle declares in the following verfe:—Our 
« thoughts the mean while acev£ug, or elfe excufing us ;”—tor there are 
ew men fo bad, as not to have been, at fome time or other, fenfible 
of remorfe, through the accufation above-mentioned of their thoughts, 
or Confcience. For what are thefe thoughts which accefe and excig?, 
but Coufcience iefelt ; that is, the very fame Principle, only differently 
expretled by the Apottle, for the fake of explanation? And again, 
this Confcience, which bears wituefi, is not @ different, or diflind Prin- 
ciple from * the Anozledye af Good and Evil,” but only another name 
or mode of exprefling the fame Principle ; or if it be fo defined by fome 
writers, as to appear in any degree d/fercat or difting trom the latter, 
it cannot, at moft, be otherwite elleemed than as a different eft of 
that fame Divine Knowledge: and the like may be faid of Sinderefis 
(owrneazss) as well of * the Law of Rea/in;” both of which fome au- 
thors have treated as diftindt Principles trom Conjcience, notwithttanding 
that all thefe feparate heads, Sixderefis, Reajfoxn, and Confcience, ave ne- 
ceflarily refolved into one fingle principle or foundation, viz. the Kuow- 
ledge of Good and Evil,” to which the enquirer is natarally led, in at- 
tempting to define them; for indeed this fame identical Principle or 
Pozver is equally attributed to them all. “ Sinderofs” {iays the author 
ot Doct. et Student) ** is a netural Power of the toul, fct in the high- ‘ 
“ eit part thereof, moving and. firring it to Good, and abborring Ew.” hie ¥ 4! * 
What is Sinderefis therefore, when thus explained, but the narural 1, SRI 
Kuowledge in Man to reed the Evil, and chufe the Good? Reason is yt 
alfo explained by this celebrated author to the fame effect: —** Atici ae 
“ (or according to) the Doctors—Reafon {lays he) is the. power of hic f 
“ Soul that dicerueth betrveen Goon and iwi, and between Goon aué i 
“ Berrer, comparing the one with the other: the which alto bat i , 





“ fheweth virtues, oveth Good, and fiieth Vices.” 

We fhall not enter, for the reafons before given, into any 
controverty about our author’s affumption of this principle of 
Sinderefis, &c. That may be good divinity witich is but tn- f 
different philofophy;; and yet certain modern philofophers have 
aflumed a fimilar principle of action in a inoras inflinc?, on 
Il 2 “which 
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which they have argued with fhrewdnefs and plaufibility. In 
eftablifhing the knowledge of Good and Evil as an univerfal 
principle of a€tion, natural to mankind, Mr. Sharp takes 
upon him to corre&t the celebrated Commentator on the 
Laws of England. 

« A modern, though very learned and refpectable, law-commen. 
tator, has reteried us to a different Principle, as ** a Rale of Obedience,” 
which is very liable to be mifunderttood: he informs us in page 41, 
vol. t. that the Creator “ has gracioufly reduced the Rule of Obe. 
% dience to this oxe paterual Precept,—T hat Man [ould purfue bis own 
e Happincf.” This” (fays he) * is the foundation of what we 
* cal! Ethics, or natural Law.” Yet, in juftice to the worthy author, 
it mutt be allowed, that the Happinefs, which he fpeaks of, is not 
Silfiih, partial, or fenfual Happine/i (tor that would be a very improper 
fubject for a ‘* paternal Precept”) but “ real Happine/i,” and, “ Jub- 
‘+ flantial Happine/s,” as he turther expreties himfelt in the fame page; 
and no Happinets can be * real,” or “ fubfiantial,” which is not lait- 
ing; fo that it is plain this eminent writer means that /a/ing and 
‘* jubftantial Happinefs” alone, which arifes Obedience to the will of 
God: for the Knowledge of which he refers us, at the fame time, to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Yet even fuch * /ibfantial Happinef” can only be called an effet, of 
which a conicientious Obedience to the will of God is oxe of the caujes; 
but the primary caujé, or sotive to that Obedience in good Men, is fill 
different from both ; and yet nene of them can be the proper foundation 
of Ethics, or natural Law, 

** The learned author has himfelf affigned a more probable founda- 
tion in the preceding page, to which perhaps he might mean to reier 
by the pronominal adjective * This” in the fentence which imme- 
diately follows his ** oxe paternal Precept,” viz. * This is the foun- 
* dation of what we call Ethics, or natural Law”) tor be obferves in 
p. 40. that, ** Coystperine the Creator only as a Being of infinite 
* Power, he was able unqueftionably to have preferibed whatever 

** Laws he pleated to his creature Man, however unjuft or fevere. 


*. 


But as he is alfo a Being of infinite Wifdom, he has laid down 
* only fuch Laws as were figuded in thofe relations of Fuftice that exifted 
“ae 


in the nature of things, antecedent to any politive Precept.”— 
Tuose RELATIONS of Justice,” then, on which the other Laws 
are founded, are properly THE Founpation. And * thefe” (the 
learned writer himfcit tells us in the tollowing fentence) ‘ are the 
§* eternal, immutable Laws of Goow and Evit, to which the Creator 


*¢ hiimieif, in all ‘his difpenfations, conforms; and which he has 
** enabled Human Reayon to difcover, fo far as they are neceflary for 


€ ehe conduct of human actions”? Thus rae FounpaTion 1s 
clearly Jaid down, and there is no occafion to aflign any other NMo- 
tive of Obedience to the feveral Laws on this Foundation, than what 
is mentioned in the fame ientence, viz. Human Reafin, by which 
men are enabled to difcover * thefe eternal and immutable Laws 0 
$* Good and Evil.” For the Kuowledse of what is Good, or what 
£ vii, is furcly a fufficient Motive for chufing the one, and rocéfing the 
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other; becaufe Good, when known, is as truly amiable in itfelf, as 
Evil is deteftable and frightful; fo that the former moft naturally en- 
gages our preference, without any other Motive than this natural 
Knowledge of their refpective qualities. 

Sinifter Motives do, neverthelefs, too frequenily prevail, through 
the extreme frailty of Human Nature, which engages the ereater part 
of mankind in the purfuit of temporal Intereft, or partial ‘and featual 

lappinefs ! 

So that, if the learned commentator had mentioned Se/f-love, as 
the general, inftead of the “ wniverfal Principle of Adion,” 1 thould 
not have thought myfelf obliged to have taken particular notice of 
that part of his work, 

Ovr Author proceeds to affign the reafons why Seif-Love 
cannot be admitted as an univerfal principle of ac‘ion. 

“ In the firit place, fayshe, becaufe the mott worthy actions, as I 
have already obferved, are frequently occafioned by a more venerous 
motive than Se/f-/ove. 

Secondly, Becaufe Jad men are fometimes prompted to geod actions, 
through the influence of their own natural Kuowledze of Good and Evil, 
when the ocealion happens not to interfere with their particular views 
of private Interett, or their predominant Paffions: for, if this was nct 
the cafe, it is obvious (confidering the great multitude of /e/f/b men in 
comparifon of the Fz/7) that fociety could not exiit. 

“ And, thirdly, Becaufe dad actions, which moft abound, mani- 
feltly tend, even in the opinion of the offenders themielves, to defeat 
the mott effential purpoles of Se/flove; for the moft hardened finners 
are confcious, through their innate Knowledge of Good and Evil, that 
their unlawful temporary gratifications tend to deprive thein of their 
“ real” and “ fubfantial happinels,” viz. Eternal Salvation; tor if 
they had not this Con/cioufne/s of Evil, there could be no tuch thing as 
pretumptuous fin, 

* Scif-love, however, under proper reftrictions, is certainly a main 
branch of the Law of Nature; and, though it cannot be admitted as 
the “ waiverfal Principle of Aétion,” is neverthelefs an wxiverfal Prin- 
ciple; but it cannot be admitted as a ** Rule of Obedience,” becaule 
there are many occafions when it ought to be fuperieded by more 
noble Motives to Aion. 

“ The Kuow/'edze of Good and Evil is alfo an wniverfal Principle iis 
Man; though it is ftill much farther trom being ‘* the aniverfal Prin- 
“ ciple of Action” than Self-love;” and indeed my prefent attempt is 
hot to prove what is the ** xuniverfal Principle of 1Zion,” but only 
What it ought to Le, as I before remarked; being convinced, that * the 
“* one paternal Precept” laid down by the learned Law Commentator 
(though certainly with good intentions, and probably with good au- 
thority from other Law Writers) as the “ Rade of Obedience,” (viz. 
“that we fhould purfue our oun Happinds”) is very detective; becaute 
the very Rule itfelf requires a multitude of other Rules to reftrain it 
within due bounds, and curb the Se/f-/ve of individuals for the benefit 
pt lociety.” 
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It is with good reafon and very venerable authority, this 
writer gocs on to confirm and illuftrate what he has advanced, 
concluding this part of his argument, as follows. 

* ALL THE LAW 18 FULFILLED IN ONE WORD ;”—for “ pie 
* Creator” —* bas gravioufly reduced the Rule of Obedience ta this one pa- 
~ ternal Precept” net,—that Man Joould purfue his own Happinefi;?~ 
but)—EVEN IN THIS THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR As 
*s pHysELF;” fo that no other * paternal Precept” can pollibly be 
yeceived as a general Rule of Obedience tor all occafions except this alone; 
which mutt, therefore, be acknowledged as the fundamental Rule, both 
ot Natural and Revealed Law. Concerning this Golden Rule of Action, 
I have wrote a feparate Tract under the title of the Law of Liberpy or 
Roxal Law, to which I mutt beg leave to refer my readers for further 
remarks on that head.” 

In proceeding to divulge the principles of a€tion, Mr. Sharp 
touches a little philofophically on the animal and focial affec- 
tions; the influence of thele, however, he appears to think 
confiderably inferiour to that of the fpiritual enemies and de- 
ceivers of Mankind. On this head he quotes the following 
paflage from the Evangelical difcourfes of the worthy and in- 
genious Mr. John Payne. 

“ Tue Devit is not merely a name, which thofe who would fap 
the foundations of religion pretend religion has contrived to frightea 
timorous minds ; nor is danger then only to be apprehended from him, 
when he is fuppofed to aflume a bodily form : it 1s fuperttitious weak- 
nefs to be afraid of him only when imbodied, and to neglect the fecret 
and unfeen influence, which his continual converfe with us, as an un- 
imbodied fpirit, may have upon us. He and his angels are not yet 
coft into outer darknefi, tho’ it be prepared for them; the mouth of the 
bortomlefs pit is not yet clofed over them: they fell from GOD, not 
fo niuch by a local defcent, as by mental apottafy and diffimilitude ; 
and they have itll this vifible world, once the feat of their happineis 
and glory, to range in: they are, therefore, ftiled by the Apottle #r- 
ritual wick dacfi ia high places; and their leader is called, The God of 
this World, The Priace of Darknei, The Prince of the power of the Air. 
Uncloathed and unimbodied fpirits may converte with us by fecret il- 
lapfes, without our perception of the medium through which they act: 
even the wind bloweth where it lifteth, and we hear the found thereof; but 
cannot tell welence it cometh, nor whither it goth, As there are Divine 
Illuminations communicated to the foul by Tue Goop Spirit oF 
Trutu, fo there are impure fuggettions to the fancy made by The Evil 
Spirit of Darknefs; and a watchful obferver of his own heart, mutt 
have heard the frequent whifpers both of The Voice of Wifdom and 
The Voice of Folly: he, trom whofe eyes a Heaven-born Faith in 
Currst has removed the feales of corruption, may eafily difcern The 
Calm Irradations ot Divine Light leading him to holinefs and peace, 
and the foul and difturbed fires of Satan betraying him into fin and 
micry. 

«* But tho’ our Enemy be invifible, and, on that account, more 


uble to execute his malignant defigns agaiatt us ; yet let us not fo ~ 
is 
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his power, as to decline the conteft. While our minds are conftantlv Sie -\ 
turned to That Light, which ighteth every man that cometh into the world ; hae 1354 
while we defire it, and depend upon it, as The Light of Life ; we thall ae 
always be able to know and to guard againft the ftratagems of the hy 
Apoitate Spirit, whether he appears in his own naked deformity, or fy tt 
cioaths himfelt like az Axgel of Light. A forced imitation will always ; 

tull thort of the archetype: and tho’ fin and falfehood may puton the 
mantle of Holinefs and Truth ; yet he, that is inwardly acquainted with 
The Truth as it is in Fefus, and ingenuoully loves and purfues it, will be 
able ro detect the impotture, and through the veil behold the blacknefs , er) 
and malignity of the enemies to his peace.” es 

To the fame purpofe, he quotes a long extract from his i ee 
erandfather, Archbifhop Sharp’s Sermons. Our author is, in- 
deed, not only a ftrenuous advocate for the perfonal exiftence J 
of the devil ahd his angels, but maintains as pofitively the ex- 
iftence of a material Hell, in conformity to the literal text of 
the Scriptures. 

“ The place of torment, or Hell, after the day of Judgment, muft 
necefiarily fignity a real Place of material Fire, becaute a] Men are to 
rife again with their Bodies, and confequently will be capable of bodily 
punifhment ; for it is not the Soul alone, but the whole body of the un- 
sepenting Sinner, that will be ** caff into Hell ;” and as Human Bedics 
atter the Refurrection will be ivcorruptible, or everlafting, fo, of courte, 
they will be capable of everlafting bodily punithment in the fire that never 
Shall be quenched: where THEIR WORM DIBTH NOT, and the Fire is vot 

.guenched, (Mark ix. 45. 46.) and this Fire (which muit be a material 
Fire, as Bodies are to be punished in it) is she very ferme Five that is 
prepared for the Devil and bis Angeh, and contequently we may be al- 
tured, that the latter, though Spirits, will alfo be rendered as capable, 
os the Human Bodies, of feeling the perpetual torment of that Fire. 
And laitly, it is not improbable, that even *4/s Terrefial Globe, on 
which the worldly-minded feem to place their whole defire and hap- 
pinefs, may hereatter become the very Hel/, or place of tuture pu- 
nihment both for wicked Aden and Devils, fince it has fo long been the 
feat both of Humaa and Diabolical wickednets; for Mofes teems to in- 
timate, in his prophetical fong, that there is a worldly Hell—* a Fire 
ii kindled in mine anger, and Jball burn UNTO THE LoweEsT HeEtt.” 
CNW PPV) « and frall confume the earth, with ber inereap, 
* and fet on fire the foundation of the mountains.” (Deut. XXVile 22.) Com- 
' mentators generally remark indeed, that HELL is mentioned here only 
as a Type or Metaphor of the moft extreme temporal mifery, or futier- 
ings in this lift, agreeable to the tenor of the fabject carried ‘on ia 
the following verfes, yet the having recdurfe to fuch a Metaphor cer- 
tainly implies a real idea of He//, and of the iutare dettruction ofthe 
world dy Fire; for otherwife the recital of thefe circumfances, even 
as Metaphors or Types, would be ufelets and unintelligible. It may 
be objected, indeed, that the prefent world will be conf d, or {agree- 
able to the literal expreflion of the Hebrew in this text) ear. dy the 
Fire; which is allo torevold by the Apoiile Peter—that ** the earch 
ats 
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aljo, and the works that are therein, Soall be burnt up.” (2 Pet. iii, 10) 
So that the Earthly Fire muft, at length, ceafe tor want of materials, 
if all earthly things are to * be burned up, and to * pafs away” ig 


fire and fmoke! Whereas the “ Fire prepared for the Devil and his - 


Angels,” is exprefsly dex lared to be an everlafting Fire. (Matth. kxv, 
41.) Yet thele laft confiderations will atford no juit objection to what I 
have before fucgetted, becaufe the Almighty can furely render the 
Fire perpetual, by a continual acceliion of new materials, as the old 
are confumed (or by a variety of other means, which, like mott 
other operations of Providence, are infinitely above human compre- 
henfion) agreeable to the intimation of the Prophet Ifaiah, though 
the fame is alfo given as 1 Metaphor of extreme temporal futfere 
ings—viz. * and the streams thereof shall be turned into Prrcu, and 
6 the pust thereof into Brimstone, and the LAND therefore foall be- 
“ come BURNING Pitcu. Jt Shall uot be quenched night nor day; the 
* fimoke thereof Jhall go up for ever,” &c. liaiah xxxiv. 9, 10.” 

The critical reader need not be informed, that on thefe 
topics our author advances little that is new. His remarks 
on the late obfervations, of an ingenious writer, on the gofpel 
demoniacs, may excite their curiofity. But for an account 
of thefe, with tome others equally worthy notice, we mutt refer 
our readers to a future Review. 


§. 


Mentor’s Letters. Addrefed to Youth. 8vo. is. Cruttwell, 
Bath—Dilly, London. 


For thefe letters, the public, if we are rightly informed, 
is indebted to the pen of the refpeCtable and ingenious Mr. 
Rack, editor of Cafpipina’s Letters, and author of a poetical 
mifcellany of moral and entertaining pieces, As an apology 
for the prefent publication, is modettly given the following 
preface, 

“ The fubftance of the following Letters was written about four 
years ago, and defigned by the Author for a few of his felect young 
friends :—But having repeatedly been advited to lay them before the 
public at large, by fome who thought they might prove ufeful, he 
now refpectfully fubmits them to the candid and ferious of every deno- 
mination. 

** It is however not improbable, that fome of his readers may thiok 
thefe Letters written in a ttile too ferious for thofe to whom they are 
addrefled ; but let it be confidered, that the fubject is profeiledly of a 
ferious nature.—To treat the great butinefs and conduct of human lite, 
in a light airy file, would be injurious to its dignity, and unbecoming 
its Author.” 

We fhall not controvert our author’s opinion in the laft- 
mentioned circumftance ; although many judicious writers have 
thought 
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thought it neceflary, in addreffing youth, to enliven moft fub- 
rots, however ferious, with a proper gaicty of ftile. Riden- 
tem dicere verum quid vetat? And yet, as every man has his 
own method, he is at liberty doubtlefs to make a virtue of ne- 
ceflity, by pleading the beft excufe for it, as if it were of vo- 
luntary adoption. Perhaps Mr. Rack could not, without de- 
parting from the ufual mode of exerting his talents, have given 
the topics, treated of in thefe letters, a more lively turn.—Be 
this as it may 5 the matter at leaft is by no means exceptiona- 
ble, nor is the manner at all ill-adapted to readers of a folid 
and ferious difpofition. We fhall fele&t, as a fpecimen, part 
of the laft letter on the fubje& of religion, and the propriety of 
attending divine worthip in public; a praétice too much neg- 
le&ted in the prefent days of diverfion and diflipation. 

“ From what I have already faid, and the ferious import of thefe 
letters, it may perhaps be expected, that fomething fhould be added 
more particularly relating to the great duties of Religion, and the dif- 
tereat modes of worfhip that obtain in the chrifiian world: but as it is 
not my intention to controvert any particular points of faith, or to are 
raign the principles or practice of any ditlinct focieties, I fhall only 
add a tew general obfervations thereon, which I hope may be of fome 
fervice to all my readers, without giving juft caufe ot offence to any. 

Religion has too generally been fuppofed to confiit in an afient 
to certain Articles of Faith deemed Orthodox, and in the pertormance 
of certain external rites and ceremonies, which men have teen taught 
to believe would intitle them to God’s favour, and his glorious promifes 
inthe Gofpel Covenant. But I think beth Reafon and Scripture will 
juitity me, in defining Religion to be “ a conformity in heart, affec- 
“ tion, and action, to the will of God, as manifeited in the Sacred 
* Scriptures, and revealed in the confcience or mind of man.” Every 
thing fhort of this is defective. 

** By relying on the bare belief of articles of Faith, or reiti ig in the 
performance of external rites, men have taken the fhell for the fub 
itance,—overlooked the efiential part of Religion, and clogged it with 
much alloy, foreign to its nature, and injurious to its imrintic excel- 
lence, They have been contenting themfelves with exterior rites and 
oblervances—with the aflent ot the lip anu of the tongue, to the great 
ttuths of the Gofpel, without feeking to have their hearts fo rectified 
and changed by its purifving influence, as to proauce that rectitude of 
lite and manners, which is the genuine fruit of the Spirit, and renders 
men acceptable to God. ; ; 

“ The Apoftie, in his defcription of Religion, has reprefented it 
very differently from the Creed-makers and Sytlem-mongers ef sarer 
ages. ** Pure Religion, and undeiiled, befor¢ God and the Father, 13 
* this, to vifit the :atherlefs and widow in their affliction, and to sp 
* yourfelves unfpotted in the world.” . 

“ The Prophet Micah alfo, alter having fhewn the infufliciency of 
external ceremonies and opfervances, even under the legal cifpentarion, 
proceeds to fet forth the true nature of thar Religion which is moft acs 
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ceptable to God: “ He hath thewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
« what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do juttice, love 
“© mercy, and walk humbly with thy God? Shail I count them pure 
« with the wicked balance, and the bag of deceitful weights?” 

“ Thefe are fhort, but comprehenfive precepts: they contain a pro. 
hibition of all vice, and inforce the fteady obfervance of thofe duties, 
focial, moral, and religious, which are univerfally obligatory on us 
from our ftation, and the various relations we itand in to other beings, 
and to God, our Creator and Judge. 

“ Whofoever practifes thefe duties under an humble fenfe of love to 
God, and in obedience to his commands, is a real Chrittian, let the 
name of his Religion be what it may. The God and Father of the Spirits 
of all fieth, will not reject any merely becaufe they mag not have clear 
ideas of abftrufe and fpeculative points of divinity, but regard men in 
proportion to the integrity of their hearts, and the uprightnefs of their 
actions. It is not the religion we profefs, but our conformity of will, 
affection, and conduét to the divine principle of unchangeable truth and 
righteoufnefs, that will intitle us to the favour of God here, and final 
acceptance with him when time fhall be no more. Names and diftinc- 
tions may procure the regard or cenfure of fhort-fighted mortals, but 
will not avail us in that awful difcriminating period whereunto we ae 
haftening. 

*“ The pious Mr. Hartley juflly obferves, that ** he who is made 
“ perfect in the love of God and his neighbour, is got beyond all dif- 
‘¢ tinctions, and to the end of every church under Heaven.” I freely 
concur with him in this fentiment; for it breathes forth that univerfal 
charity which is the moft excellent of all chriftian graces; and this cha- 
rity I would gladly inculcate in the minds of all my readers, as the beft 
difpofition in which they can approach the Divine Majetty, in the fo- 
lemn exercife of religious duties. 

*¢ If you are not diflatisfied in any materia! point, with the princi- 
ples of that particular fociety wherein you have been educated, feek not 
to change them. A portion of error may, perhaps, be blended with 
truth in all the different fyitems of religion profefled in Chriitendom: 
for we muft not pronounce any of them free from imperiection. Be 
rather diligent in practical duties, than too curious in {peculative nice- 
ties, which are not effential to prefent or future happinets ; copy after 
every thing ufeful and excellent, in the various focieties amongtt us; 
and avoid whatever you cannot, after mature confideration, approve. 

** Rejeét with horror every fentiment that tends to eclipfe the lufire 
of God’s perfection, —that reprefents him as an arbitrary, capricious, 
and changeable being,—that afcribes to him parts, paffions, or imper- 
fections,—that reprefents him as being partial to any of his,creatures,— 
or that limits the univerfality of his grace and love to mankind. _ Every 
fentiment of this kind is highly irrational, and degrades his awful cha- 
racter, while it fpreads a fhade over the luitre of his glorious attri- 
butes, 

“ The lefs of bigotry, pricitcraft, and fuperflition, and the more 
of chriftian charity and benevolence that appear in any fyftem of reli- 
gion, the more excellent it is in its nature, and uteful to mankind. 
Let not, therefore, a ditfetence in opinion refpcAing modes of worlhips 
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d * 4 , 
a occafion you to ridicule, cenfure, or perfecute in the leatt degree, any 
other religious fociety : for, fuppofing fuch to be wrong, you will not 
. be accountable for their errors; and to perfecute or ridicule them, is 
wickednefs. 
2 « There is nothing more inconfiftent with reafon or chriftiani q 
y than perfecution. Were it lawful for one party to exercife this difpok 
2 tion, it would be fo for all—and were all to practife it, the chriftian th 
» world would foon become an Aceldama, or field of blood. ie 


“ The hands of every perfecutor ought (like thofe of other mad- 
men) to be bound by a general combination of the reft of mankind. 
: “ It is not a difference of opinion, but the blind fury of pa‘fionate 
j 


2 
soot > 


zealots, that has defaced the beauty of chriftianity, and rendered her ie | 
the feorn of infidels. Chriftian communion may be well preferved i 4 
without an exact circumftantial uniformity of fentiment and mode of F 
worthip. Ls tir i 

“ fie not the form of words or mode of worthip, but the difpofi- Hi 
tion of the mind, that ftamps a value on the oblation, and renders it Hh ae? 
acceptable to the Deity. Bh Oe i 

‘© Be diligent in attending your feveral places of worfhip, and when AE 
there, obferve a becoming decorum. Let ncthing divert your atten- Me 
tion from the awful duty you come there to perform; but remember 1 eee 
you are in the immediate prefence of that Divine Majefty, to whom the 
fervice of the lip and of the tongue only is an abomination.” 

The moderation, philanthropy, and piety of the above fen- 
timents, as well as of moft others contained in thefe letters, do 
equal honour to the head and heart of the writer; and ought 
accordingly to recommend them to the attentive perufal of the mee 
reader, | 
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lifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 4to. Vol. IV. 
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(Continued from Page 183.) 


Having given a general fketch of the abfurdities and obfce- 
hities of the religion of ancient Egypt, Dr. Woodward pro- ‘ai 
ceeds to account for the eftimation, in which the wifdom of (ei 
that country was, notwithftanding, held for a fucceffion of ote 
aes. Not that this eftimation was equal in all the neighbour 
ing nations, or of equal continuance in the more diftant. b 

Of the Perfians, he obferves that ** they thought as meanly, and , 3 
with as much fcorn, of the Egyptian religion as could well be. So ibe 
did the king himfelf, Cambyfes, who, in his defcent into that country, tie 
{tabbed the ox, Apis, with his own hands, and very juflly derided the ip 
folly and itupidiry of the priefs that attended him, 10 making choice of fi 
what he fhewed ‘them to be /e/b and blood, nay a meer brute, for their 
principal deity. He greatly ridiculed and expoféd their idols as truly ie 
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filly and defpicable, beating feveral of them down, burning and ded 
firoying them, This was a thing reputed extremely flagitious by the 
prieits there, and a very high profanation and facrilege. Nor had 
they any other way to revenge themfelves of him, but by giving out, 
afrer he had quitted the country and was gone, that he was diitracted 
and ftruck with a fort of divine infatuation. Which yet one of his fuc- 
ceflors, Artaxerxes Ochus, fo little regarded, that he did not flick, in 
like manner, to kill their brute idol, Apis: nay he offered him in fae 
crifice, and finally with his friends and followers eat him up, 
“ The Greeks,” continues he, ** were ever forward to entertain a 
favourable opinion of the Egyptians. Indeed Egypt, being a very 
rich and plentiiul country, was tettled into a method of government 
and difcipline, and fome appearance there was of art there, fome time 
before any contiderable advance was made towards either in Greece. 
This Thales, Solon, Melampus, Homer, and others who firft travelled 
thither, weil obierved, and returned back very full of the praifes of the 
Egypiiaos, which was an encouragement to others to vifit that coun- 
try, and it was thought a mighry accomplifhment in 2 Grecian to have 
made the tour of Egypt, To give them their due, the Egyptians were 
never wanting in ietting their own aifairs forth to advantage ; and the 
Greeks were difpo‘ed to credit all that was offered, and to make the 
beft confiructions of every thing they obferved. So much, indeed, 
that in after-times, when the Greeks were become infinitely fuperior 
to the Egyptians in knowledge, the former {tucied to put a good cover 
and varnish upon all deformities that occurred among the latter; and, 
whatever they found otherwife than was fit and veafonable, they ever 
took care to fet it in another light, to put fome handfome glofs upon it, 
and to seprefent it as it ought to be. This is fo very evident through- 
out the whole narratives of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, that 
uo man can perule them withour obferving inftances of it every where. 
A man of fenie will hardiv-have patience to read the tales and ftories 
which the Eeyptians told Plutarch of their religion and their gods, 
Ofiris and Tiis, of Typhon andthe refit: they were fo very wild, ridi- 
culous, andabfurd, and withal fo contradi¢tory, that there could not 
poli iy be one word of truth or probability in any of them. They 








apparently carry more of the air of dreams, or the rhapfodies of men 
under a trenzy cP diftraction, than of fenfe or reality. This }utareh 
faw well enough; but he catts about to mend the matter, by fuppoling 
them to be, 1 know not what, difguifes and covers, of fomewhat that 
was of dillerent import and confideration underneath. He interprets 
aitthele, as feveral later writers have done, myftically and tymboli- 


cally, and turns all they toid him tw a xatera! and weral meaning, tup- 
f he watural fiery of the elements and the formation of all 
forts of de-ics were couched under that jar: con. Whereas it is manifef 
from his own aceount that the Egyptians were ferious, and their rela- 
oy thing other than they plainly and 

. 3D wid not but fee demontiration of on every 
hand, What he obterved in the next temple, at the next facrilice, the 
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xot only expofed religion to fcoffs and derifion, but likewife laid a foun- 
dation for the moft wretched fort of /uper/ition among the more fimple 
and weak people, and of Atheifnz among thofe that were har’y and 
bold. Nor can any man well wonder that Diodorus, when he is re- 
lating the particulars of their religion, fhould ireely conteis it was di 
ficult for thofe who had not feen them to believe one who Jheuld fit them 
forth; fo very abfurd they appear through his whole accountto be, and 
‘fo diferent trom what was then pra¢tifed among the Greeks and other 
the moft fenfible and civilized nations.” 

From the eftimation, in which the ancient Hgyptians were 
held by the Greeks, the learned differtator proceeds to the ac- 
count made of them by the Romans. 

« Among the Romans the Egyptian religion was the common fub- 
ject of mirth and raillery, and it was every where fpoken and wrote of 
with the greateft flight and contempt that could well be expretied. 
‘They thought it throughout very ftrange and portentows; and the pros 
feflors of it nothing better than madmen, They were here reproa 
for having made gods of all the mon/fers in the univerfe, and for allow- 
ing temples to brutes, that {tables and kennels would have befitted much 
better. To rank fuch deities inthe fame clais with thofe ot Rome was 
reputed there the highett effrontery and indignity. In fine this of 
Eyypt pafied among the much more refined Romans for no otier than 
u very vain fuperflition; and when, during his defcent upen that coun- 
try, a propofal was made to Auguftus of fecing their mighty deity, 
Apis, he abfolutely retufed it, /aying, that be was wont to adore the 
gods, and not bulls, And a perion ot great knowledge in thofe times 
has delivered it as his ofiuzen concerning their doctrines of amulets, that 
it could not but meet with fora and Jaughter from all mankind.” 

It will not be wondered at that a people, whofe fuperfition 
rendered them the {corn of fenfible heathens, fhould be held in 
fill greater contempt by more enlightened Chriftians ; as we 
are informed was really the cafe. 

“ The ancient Chrifians, and facred writers in particular, fhew 
every where {till higher refentments of ¢//s worfhip. ‘They reprefent it 
under a character very hateful, and the people, upon account of it, as 
utterly relinquifhed, and given up to the worlt of immoralities, though 
very highly opinionated of themfelves all the while, and, in their 
wonted manner, full of their own w./dom. They became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolifh heart was ‘darkened. Profefjing themfelves to 
be wife they b:came fools, and changed ihe glory of the uncor? uptible god inte 





an image made like to cé rruptible man, and to birds, and four -footed beafis, 
and creeping things. Wherefore Ged gave them up to uncleannefi, to which 
this nation was vety greatly and unhappily addicted. It had fpread 
quite beyond private converie, and fhewed itlelf in a very infamous 
manner, even in their religious and moit public folemnities. In truth, 
it Was not itrange it fhould extend to them, fince the people was aban» 
boned to it as a punifhment for the ftupid idolatry that was carried on in 
thofe folemnities. And this was feverely cenfured by the fathers, and 
other ancient ecclefiaftical writers. But more efpectally by the apolo- 
G's lor chriftianity, For thefe were obliged particularly ta aaa 
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and look into the errors and corruptions of paganifin, And they ev 
where reprefent the Egyptian theology as the moft fenfelefs and enor. 
mous ofany in the univerfe. For this reafon it was that Athenayoras, 
Tatian, Theophilus Antiochenus, Origen, Theodoret, Minutius Fe- 
fix, Tertullian, and the reft, infift fo frequently, and lay fo much 
ftrefs upon it. They pitch upon this as notorioutly abfurd: and by 
much the moft liable to be expoted of any in all the whole Pagan world, 
Nor were Julian, Celfus, andthe other advocates of pagani{m, on any 
oceafion fo put to it, as to defend the Egyptian religion. Clemens 
Alexandrinus’s fatyr upon it is excellent. He fets forth the grandeur 
of their semples, the ftatelinefs of the porticoes, the beauty of the groves 
about them, the walls of the temples paizted and adorned with gold, 
fiver, and great variety of precious fones, and the adyta hung with gold 
érocades. But when, in expectation of fomething anfwerably great and 
extraordinary within, any one comes to look in the penetralia, the 
prieft, with much gravity, and a great deal of preface and ceremony 
firit paft, drawing back the curtain, thews a cat, or perhaps a crocodile, 
or a ferpent lying upon a purple carpet, an object much more likely to 
excite laughter than devotion. In like manner Arnobius expoflulates 
with the Pagans for their charging every public calamity upon the Chrif- 
tians as inflicted by the gods out of ind:gnation to their religion, at the 
fame time that there were among them{elves the moft /ofly and magaifi- 
cent temples in Egypt dedicated to cats, beetles, and bullocks, whilft the 
deities they ridiculed were pertectly flent in that cafe, and not at all of- 
fended that they beheld the divizities of the vileft animals ranked with theirs. 
“ Nor had the prophetic, and the other writers among the Jews 
better thoughis of this matter. No, they pronounce thefe ways of 
worthip wicked abominations; and particularly that of paying a regard 
to any image or form of creeping things, and abominable beafts or any 
idols, And afterwards; Thus faith the Lord God, I will deftray the idols, 
end I wil caufe their images to ceafe out of Noph, in the land of Egypt. 
Much to the fame purpole likewife elfewhere; J will kindle a fire in the 
éonjes or temples of the Gods of Egypt, and break alfa the images of Egypt. 
Nay, the makers and adorers otf the Molten Ca/f in the wildernels are 
faid to have funk themfelves into a {tate beneath that of the reft of man- 
kind, even the level of brutes; to have changed their glory into the fimili~ 
tude of an ox that eatcth grafi, and forget God. The hiftorical and fecu- 
lar writers among the Jews had likewife the very fame fentiments of 
the Egypuan theology, and every where {peak with as much flight and 
refentment of it. Varticularly Jofephus, who reproaches the Egyptians 
for making éuils, goats, crocodiles, aud cynacephali, their chief Gods, and 
for afcribing io great honour and power, even to creatures the moft nox- 
ious and venomous, fich as crocodiles and afps. In like manner Philo 
expoles their itupidity and impicty. He declares that zo one sho had 
himtelt any foul, could ever be brought to adore brutes that affuredly had 
none, as was daily practiied ail over Egypt. But their worfhiping of 
the worft and inott oteleis of animals, nay thofe too that are the mo 
offentive and injurious to mankind, as the Zon the frerceft of ali the 
creatures at /and, _and the crocodile the wort cruel of any that are pro- 
duced in the water, nay dogs, cats, and wolves, as fo many gods, can~ 
rot, he thinks, ever be mentioncd to a man of fenfe without —_ 
corn 
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fcorn and laughter. He avers that /rangers, when they firft came into 
Egypt, were ever greatly fhocked and furprized at the follies they could 
not but fee wherever they went. And men of better education were 
wont to ftand amazed to fee the hoxours that were paid to the vileft of all 
creatures, nor could they forbear pitying and defpifing fuch devotees, 
thinking them more fenfelefs than the brutes they adored, and nothing 
better than Jeaffs in fhape of men.” 

The author of this difcourfe proceeds next to difcufs the im= 
mediate point in controverfy, the opinion which Mofes himfelf 
entertained of the Egyptian religion. But having exceeded the 
Jimits we fhould have allowed a difcourfe lefs curious or by a 
lefs celebrated writer, we muft here take leave of it: deferring 
the reft of the papers, contained in this volume of the Archacos 
logia, to a future Review. Sy 








The Evangelical Hiftory of our Lord and Saviour Fefus Chrift : 
Containing, in Order of Time, all the Events and Difcourfes 
recorded in the Four Evangelifts. With Notes for Illuftration 
and Improvement ; and an Appendix, of the Evidences of Chrif- 
tianity, in the Genealogies, Temptations, and Refurreélion of 
Fefus—Fulfilment of Promifes and Prophectes—Chronology, Fc. 
To which is prefixed, A Table of the Harmony of the Four 
Evangelifis. By Thomas Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 6s *. fewed, 
Buckland. 


We have here a very elaborate and copious compilation of 
the feveral comments, that have been made by the beft {cho- 
liafts on the Four Evangelifts ; fubjoined to a text compounded 
of the different originals, The hiftory itfelf is divided into 
thirty-fix fe€tions, and each fe&tion fubdivided into parts ac- 
cording to the variety of the fubjeéts, Of the advantages of 
this compound text the reader will form a better idea froma 
fhort fpecimen than we can otherwife give him. We {hall ex- 
tract, therefore, the laft part of the 33d fetion, containing 
the parable of the two fons fent to the vineyard. 

** And he began to fpeak unto them by parables. 1 Mark xii. 
“ * Bue what think you? A certain man hadtwo 23 Matt, xxi, 
“ fons, and he came to the firft, and faid, Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard, He anfwered, and 29 
* faid, I will not: but afterwards he repented, and 
** went. And he came to the fecond, and faid like- 30 
** wife; and he anfwered, and faid, I go, Sir; and 
** went not. Whether of them twain did the will of 31 
“ his father?” They fay unto him, “* The firit.” 

Jefus faith unto them, “ Verily, I fay unto you, that 
“ the publicans and the harlois go into the kingdom 

* By the numbering of the pages, intended-for one volume only; a form 
and price, which render it perhaps the cheapeft book of the kind extant: 
a8 It contains as much, or more, valuable matter than many pompous folios 
and quartos, thar have appeared ia the world. Rev. 
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Matt, xxi. 32 


33 
Mark xii. 1 


Luke xxi. 9 

10 
Matt. xxi. 34 
Mark xi. 3 


Luke xx. 12 
Mark xi. 5 


Luke xx. 13 
Mark xii. 6 


Luke xx. 13 
14 
Matt. xxi. 38 
39 
40 


41 


Luke xx. 16 


a7 


Mark xii, 11 
Matt. xxi. 43 


+ AS 


43 


Luke xxi. 19 
Matt. xxi, 46 


* of God before you. For John came unto you ia . 
“© the way of righteoufnefs, and ye believed him not; ble 
«© but the publicans and harlots believed him. And w: 
“« ye, when ye had feen z/, repented not afterward, 

“ that ye might believe him. Hear another parable : ® 
“ ‘There was a certain houfholder which planted a ta 
‘¢ vineyard, * and fet a hedge about it, and digsed a 

“* slace for the wine-fat, and built a tower, and lei it J 
* out to hufbandmen, and went into a far country 

‘© * for a long time: and at the feafon * when the se 
“ time of fruic drew near, * he fent a fervant to the « 
“« hufbandmen, that they fhould give him of the.fruit e 
** of the vineyard: but the huibandmen * caught him, . 
‘* and beat him, and fent him away émpty. And . 
** again he fent unto them another fervant; and at . 
«+ him they caft itones, and wounded him in the head, . 
“and fent him away * empty, fhamefully handled. . 
** And again he fent the third; and they wounded ‘ 
“ him alio, and caft him out, * and him they killed, ‘ 
** and many others; beating fome, and killing fome. ' 
** * Then faid the Lord ot the vineyard, What fhall | 
“ 


Ido? * Having therefore yet one fon, his well- | 
** beloved, he fent him alfo laft unto them, faying, | 
* It may be, they will reverence * my fon * when 
“* they fee him. But when the hufbandmen faw him, 
* they reafoned among themfelves, faying, ‘This is the 
“ heir, come let us kjll him, * and let us feize on his 
*¢ inheritance. And they caught Aim, and caft him 
*¢ out of the vineyard, and tlew dim. When the 
Lord theretore of the vineyard cometh, what will he 
do unto thofe hufbandmen ?” They fay unto him, 
He will miferably deftroy thofe wicked men, and 
*¢ will let out 4’s vineyard unto other hufbandmen, 
which fhall render him the fruits in their feafons.” 
* And Fefus anfivered, * He fhall come and deftroy 
thofe hufoandmen, and fhall give the vineyard to 
others.” And when they heard it, they faid, 
God forbid.” And he beheld them, and faic, 
What is this then that is written; * did ye never 
read it, * The ttene which the builders rejected, 
the fame is become the head of the corner? * This 
was the Lord’s doing, and it 7s marvellous in our 
eyes. * Theretore | fay unio you, ‘he kingdom 
oi God fhall be taken trom you, and given to a na- 
tion bringing forth the fruits thereot, And who- 
{cever fhall fail on this ftone, fhall be broken: but 
on Whomivever it fhall tall, it will griad him to 
powder.” And when the chief prietts and Piarifees 
had heard his parables, they perceived that he fpake of 
them. * And the chief pricits and the Scribes the 
fame hour fovght to lay hands on him, * but they 
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feared the multitude, becaufe they took him for a pro- Matt. xxi. 
phet. * For they knew that he had fpoken the para- 12 Mark xii. 
ble againft them: and they left him, and went their 

wa 


‘As a farther fpecimen of the manner, in which this work is 
executed, we fhall cite the laft part of the 25th feétion, con- 
taining the Converfation in the Treafury of the Temple, upon 
Jefus’s faying, “* 1am the Light of the World.” 


«“ Then ete ee again unto them, faying, “ I 12 John viii. 

‘¢ am the light of the world: he that followeth me, 

“ hall not walk in darknefs, but hall have the light 

* of life.” The Pharifees therefore faid unto him, 13 

“ Thou beareit record of thyfelf; thy record is not 

“true.” Jefus anfwered, and faid unto them, 

“ Though I bear record of myfelf, yet my recordis 14 

“ true: for I know whence I came, and whither I go: 

“ but ye cannot tell whence I come, and whither I go. 

“ Ye judge after the fleth; I judgenoman. And 15 

“ yet, it ljudge, my judgement is true: for 1 am not 16 

s alone, but I and the Father, that fentme. Itisalfo 17 

“ written in your law, that the teftimony of two men 

“ is true. Iam one that bear witnefs of myfelf,and 18 

“ the Father that fent me, beareth witnefs of me.” 

Then faid they unto him, ** Where is thy Father?” 19 

Jefus anfwered, ** Ye neither know me, nor my Fa- 

* ther: if ye had known me, ye fhould have known 

* my Father alfo.” Thefe words fpake Jefus in the 20 

treafury, as he taught in the temple; and no man laid 

hands on him; for his hour was not yetcome. Then 2r 

faid Jefus again unto them, “ I go my way, and ye 

* hall feek me, and fhall die in your fins. Whither 

“ T go ye cannot come.” Then faid the Jews, “* Will 22 

* he kill himfelf? becaufe he faith, Whither I go ye 

“ cannot come.” And he faid unto them, “ Ye are 23 

“ from beneath; I am from above: ye are of this 

“ world, { am not of this world. Ifaidtheretore unto 24 

“ you, that ye fhall die in your fins: for if ye believe 

** not that I am he, ye fhall die in your fins.” Then 26 

faid they unto him, ** Who art thou ?” and Jefus faith 

unto them, “ Even the fame that I faid unto you from 

“ the beginning. I have many things to fay, and to 26 

“ judge of you; but he that fent me is true: and I 

“ {peak to the world thofe things which I have heard 

“ of him.” They underftood not that he fpake to 27 

them of the Father, Then faid Jefus unto them, 23 

“* When ye have lift up the Son of man, then fhall ve 

“ know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myfeif; 

“but as my Father hath taught me, I {peak thefe 

“ things. And he that fent me is with me: the Fae 29 

“ ther huth not left me alone ; for I do always thofe 
VoL. VI, Li © things 
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“© things that plate him.” _As he fpake thefe words, 
many believed on him. Then faid Jefus to thofe 
Jews which believed on him, ‘ If ye continue in my 
“ word, then are ye my difciples indeed. And ye 
“ hall know the truth, and the truth fhall make you 
free.” They anfwered him, ** We be Abraham’s 
‘¢ feed, and were never in bondage to any man: how 
“© fayeft thou, ye fhall be made free?” Jefus anfwered 
them, “ Verily, verily I fay unto you, Whofoever 
«‘ committeth fin, is the fervant of fin. And the 
6 fervant abigeth not in the houfe for ever; ‘but the 
“ Son abideth for ever. If the Son therefore thali 
“© make you free, ye fhall be free indeed. I know 
“ that ye are Abraham’s feed; but ye feek to kill me, 
“© becaufe my word hath no place in you. I fpeak 
‘¢ that which I have feen with my Father: and ye do 
‘* that which ye have feen with your father.” They 
anfwered and faid unto him, “ Abraham is our fa- 
“ ther.” Jefus faith unto them, ** If ye were Abra 
* ham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham. 
*¢ But now ye feek to kill me, a man that hath told 
*¢ you the truth, which I have heard of God : this did 
* not Abraham. Ye do the deeds of your father.” 

Then faid they unto him, “ We be not born of forni- 

** cation; we have one Father, even God.” fefus 

faid unto them, ‘* If God were your Father, ye would 

*€ love me: for I proceeded forth, and came from 

“ God; neither came I of myfelf, but he fent me. 

«* Why do ye not underftand my fpeech? even be- 

** caufe ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your 

“¢ father the devil, and the lufts of your father ye will 

“do: he was a murtherer from the beginning, and 

* abode not in the truth, becanfe there is no truth in 

“him. When he {peaketh a lie, he fpeaketh of his 

* own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. And 

** becaufe I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. 

“€ Which of you convinceth me of fin? and if I fay 

“* the truth, why do ye not believe me? He that is of 

** God, heareth God’s words ; ye therefore hear them 
“* not, becaufe ye are not of God.” Then anfwered 
the Jews, and {aid unto him, “ Say we not well that 
** thou art a Samaritan, and haft a devil?” Jefus an- 
fwered, ‘* I have nota devil; but I honour my Father, 
and ye dodifhonour me. And I feek not mine own 
“* glory ; there is one that feeketh and judgeth. Ve- 
** ily, verily I fay unto you, if a man keep my faying, 
* he fhall never fee death.” Then faid the Jews unto 
him, * Now we know that thou haft a devil; Abra- 
** ham is dead, and the prophets; and thou fayeft, It 
‘* a man keep my faying, he fhall never tafte ot death. 
“ Art thou greater than our father Abraham, which 
is 
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“ thou thyfelf ?” Jefus anfwered, “ If I honour my- 54 
« felf, my honour is nothing: it is my Father» that 
« honoureth me, of whom ye fay that he is your God. 
“ Yet ye have not known him, but Iknow him: and 55 
« if I fhould fay, I know him not, I thall be a liar, like 
“ unto you: but 1 know him, and keep his faying. 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to fee my day: and 56 
he faw it, and was glad.” Then faidthe Jews unto 57 
him, *¢ Thou art not yet fifty years old, and haft thou 
“ feen Abraham?” Jefus faith unto them, “ Verily, 58 
“ verily I fay unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” 
Then took they up ftones to caft athim; but Jefus sg 


hid himfelt, and went out of the temple, going through 
the midit or them, and fo patied by.” 

To the hiftory itfelf is added an appendix containing a large 
fund of inftruétive and entertaining matter, relative to facred 
fubjeé&ts. It were to be wifhed, however, that the learned and 
laborious author had. confined his refie&ions to fuch topics 
only; as he has dubjeéted himfelf to the fimiles, if not the 
ineers, of men of fcience, by recommending the application of 
theology to philofophy. Thus he takes part with Dr. Kennedy 
as an aftronomer, againft Sir Haac Newton, and Fergufon ; 
recommending even our modern adepts in agriculture to Mofes 
and :he prophets, for a more full and fair account of the prin- 
ciples of vegetation and the mechanical laws of nature, than 
hath been given by any philofophers whatever. 

“ Tt is,” fays he, *¢ a plain matier of fact, that the greateft impedi- 
ment to the improvement of barren land, has been an infatuated attache 
ment toa fyitem of philofophy perfectly unnatural. Had our philofo- 
phers attended lefs to their own conjectural opinions, about the mode 
of vegetation, and more to the real agency of nature, in her vegetable 
gaiety; or had they, inftead of gratifying their icientific pride, at- 
tempied to difcover the phyfical caufe of vegetation ; or if it had en- 
tered into their heads that Mo/?s and the Propheis had given a clearer 
account cf nature and of her operations, than has becn given by any, 
or by all other men; or that the doctrine of vegetation is delivered by 
them in the moft plain and fimple language; or hac they had humility 
to ftudy nature, as directed by thofe divine philofophers, the furface of 
the earth had worn another form than it does. Mojés has given a full 
and fair account of the mechanical iaws of nature; the not under{tand- 
ing oi Which hath been, and is, the true reafon why our philofophers 
are {carcely agreed upon any thiag.” 

But we here take leave of this induftrious writer ; whofe la- 
bours, in the vineyard of Evangelical Hiftory, merit the great- 
eft encouragement from the public in general, whatever refpect 
the {cientific world may think due to his philofophical re- 
fc Ctions, 
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Effays on various Subjects, principally defigned for young Ladies, 
8vo. 3s. fewed. Wilkie. 


In the introdu&tion to thefe Effays, the ingenious author 
enters into a comparative difcuffion of the different talents and 
purfuits of the two fexes; animadverting with great propriety 
on the weaknefs of women, in attempting to fhine in a {phere 
peculiar to the men. That this fphere is not the circle of 
Letters in general, however, we have many living examples, 
that do equal honour to our age and country, Among the 
foremoft of thefe may be ranked the writer * of thefe Effays, 
whofe literary abilities are not more confpicuous than her 
knowledge and good fenfe; accompanied both by that unaf- 
feéted modefty, which is the conftant attendant on true merit. 
Whether it wil! be looked upon as an inftance of this modefty, 
that our fenfible F flayift feems rather defirous of making one 
of the many exccptions to a general rule, than to fhare the ho- 
nours of literary merit in common with her fex, we leave to 
the decifion of the diftinguifhing reader. Her obfervations or 
the charaéteriftic diftinétions between mafculine and feminine 
genius are, neverthelefs, judicious and ditcriminating. 

“¢ Thefe diftinétions, fays fhe, cannot be too nicely maintained ; for 
befides thofe important qualities common to both, each fex has its re- 
{pective, appropriated qualifications, which would ceafe to be meri- 
torious, the inftant they ceafed to be appropriated. Nature, pro- 
priety, and cuitom have prefcribed certain bounds to each; bounds 
which the prudent and the candid will never attempt to break down; 
and indeed it would be highly impolitic to annihilate diftinétions from 
which each acquires excellence, and to attempt innovations, by which 
both would be lofers. 

*¢ Women therefore never underftand their own interefts fo little, as 
when they affect thofe qualities and accomplifhments, from the want 
of which they derive their higheft merit. The porcelain clay of hu- 
man kind,” fays an admired writer, {peaking of the fex. Greater de- 
licacy evidently implies greater fragility; and this weaknefs, natural 
and moral, clearly poiats out the neceffity of a fuperior degree of cau- 
tion, retirement, and rcferve. 

Ifthe author may be allowed to keep up the allufion of the poet, 
jut quoted, fhe would afk if we do not put the fineft vafes, and 
the coftlicit images in places of the greateit fecurity, and moit ree 
mote from any probability of accident, or deftruction? By being fo 
fituated, they find their protection in their weaknefs, and theit 
fafety in their delicacy. This metaphor is far from being ufed with a 
defign of placing young ladies in a trivial, unimportant light ; it 18 


Mifs Hannah Moore, author of a paftoral drama, entitled A Search after 
happine!s ; a tragedy called The inflexible Captive ; Sir Eldred of the Bower, 
anu the Biceding Rock, two Legcndary tales, with other minor pieces. 
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pnly introduced to infinuate, that where there is more beauty, and 
more weaknefs, there fhould be greater circum{pection, and fuperior 
rudence. 

Pe Men, on the contrary, are formed for the more public exhibi- 
tions on the great theatre of human life. Like the ftronger and more 
fubftantial wares, they derive no injury, and lofe no polith by being 
always expofed, and engaged in the conftant commerce of the world. 
It is their proper element, where they refpire their natural air, and 
exert their nobleft powers, in fituations which call them into action. 
They were intended by Providence for the buftling fcenes of life; 
to appear terrible in arms, ufeful in commerce, fhining in counfels, 

“ The Author fears it will be hazarding a very bold remark, in 
the opinion of many ladies, when fhe adds, that the female mind, 
in general, does not appear capable of attaining fo high a degree of 
erfection in fcience as the male. Yet the hopes to be forgiven 
when fhe obferves alfo, that as it does not feem to derive the chief 
portion of its excellence from extraordinary abilities of this kind, it 
is not at all leffened by the imputation of not pofleiling them. It is 
readily allowed, that the fex have lively imaginations, and thofe ex- 
quifite perceptions of the beautiful and defeétive, which come under 
the denomination of Tafte. But pretenfions to that itrength of in- 
telleét, which is requifite to penetrate into the abftrufer walks of lite- 
rature, it is prefumed they will readily relinquifh. ‘There are green 
paitures, and pleafant vallies, where they may wander with fafety to 
themfelves, and delight to others. They may cultivate the rofes of 
imagination, and the valuable fruits of morals and criticifm ; but the 
fteeps of Parnaffus few, comparatively, have attempted to fcale with 
fuccefs. And when it is contidered, that many ianguages, and many 
feiences, muft contribute to the perfection of poetical compofition, it 
will appear lefs ftrange. The lotty Epic, the pointed Satire, and the 
more daring and fucce(fstul flights of the Tragic Mule, feem referved 
for the bold adventurers of the other fex. 

Nor does this aflertion, it is apprehended, at all injure the interefts 
of the women; they have other pretenfions, on which to value them- 
felves, and other qualities much better calculated to anfwer their par- 
ticular purpofes. We are enamoured of the foft ftrains of the Sicilian 
and the Mantuan Mufe, while, to the fweet notes of the paftoral reed, 
they ting the Contentions of the Shepherds, the ——- of Love, or 
the innocent Delights of rural Life. Has it ever been afcribed to them 
as a defect, that their Eclogues do not treat of active fcenes, of bufy 
cities, and of wafting war? No: their fimplicity is their perfection, and 
they are only blamed when they have too little of it. 

** On the other hand, the lofty bards who ftrung their bolder harps 
to higher meafures, and fung the Wrath of Peleus’ Son, and Man’s firft 
Difobedience, have never been cenfured for want of fweetnefs and re- 
finement. The fublime, the nervous, and the mafculine, charactevife 


their compofitions ; as the beautiful, the foft, and the delicate, mark 
thoie of the others. Grandeur, dignity, and force, diftinguith the 
one fpecies ; eafe, fimplicity, and purity, the other. Both thine from 
their native, diftinét, unborrowed merits, not from thofe which are 
foicizn, adventitious, and unnatural, Yet thofe excellencies, which 
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make up the effential and conftituent parts of poetry, they haye ig 
common. x 

¢ Women have generally quicker perceptions ; men have jutter fen- 
timents.—Women confider how things may be prettily faid; men 
how they may be properly faid.—In women, (young ones at leat) 
fpeaking accompanies, and fometimes precedes reflection ; In men, re- 
flection is the autecedent.—Women {peak to fhine or to pleaie; men, 
20 convince or confute.—Women admire what is brilliant; men what 
3s folid.—Women prefer an extemporaneous fally of Wit, or a {park- 
ling etfution of fancy, before the moft accurate reaforing, or the moft 
laborious invettigation of facts. In literary compofition, women are 

eafed with point, turn, and antithefis ; men with obfervation, anda 
ut deduction of effects from their cauies.— Women admire patfionate- 
ty, men approve cautioufly.—One fex will think it betrays a want of 
fecling to be moderate in their applaufe, the other will be afraid of ex- 
pofing a want of judginent by being in raptures with any thing —— 
Men refufe to give way to the emotions they actually feel, while 
women fometimes affect to be tranfported beyond what the occafion 
will juftify. 

«+ Asa farther confirmation of what has been advanced on the dif- 
ferent bent of the underftanding in the fexes, it may be obferved, 
that we have heard of many female wits, but never of one female lo- 
gician—of many admirable writers of memoirs, but never of one 
chronologer.—In the boundlefs and aérial regions of romance, and in 
that fathionable fpecies of compofition which fucceeded it, and which 
carries a nearer approximation to the manners of the world, the wo- 
men cannot be excelled: this imaginary foil they have a peculiar talent 
for cultivating, becaufe here, 


Invention labours more, and judgment lefs, 


“© The merit of this kind of writing confifts in the wraifmblance to 
real life as to the events themfelves, with a certain elevation in the nar- 
rative, which places them, if not above what is natural, yet above 
what iscommon. It farther confitts in the art of interefting the tender 
feelings by a pathetic reprefentation of thofe minute, endearing, do- 
metftic circumttances, which take captive the foul before it has time 
to fhicld itfelf with the armour of reflection. To amufe, rather than 
to inflruct, or to inftruct indirectly by fhort inferences, drawn froma 
Yong concatenation of circumitances, is at once the bufinels of this fort 
of compofition, and one of the characteriflies of female genius. 

** In fhort, it appears that the mind in each fex has fome natural 
kind of bias, which conititutes a diftin¢tion of character, and that the 
happinefs of both depends, in a great meafure, on the prefervation and 
obiervance of this diittin¢étion. For where would be the fuperior plea- 
fure and fatisfaction refulting from mixed converfation, if this dil- 
ference were abolifhed? If the qualities of both were invariably and 
exactly the fame, no benefit cr entertainment would arife from the 
tedious and infipid uniformity of fuch an ivtercourfe ; whereas con- 
fiderable advantages, are reaped from a felect fociety of both fexes- 
The rough angles and afperities of male manners are impercepribly 
filed, 
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filed, and gradually worn fmooth, by the polifhing of female con- 
yerfation, and the refining of female tafte ; while the ideas ef women 
acquire ftrength and folidity, by their aflociating with fenfible, intel- 
ligent, and judicious men. 

On the whole, (even if fame be the object of purfuit) is it not 
better to fucceed as women, than to fail as men? To fhine, by walk- 
ing honourably in the road which nature, cuftom, and education feem 
to have marked out, rather than to counteract them all, by moving 
awkwardly ina path diametrically oppofite? To be good originals, 
rather than bad imitators? In a word, to be excellent women, rathes 
than indifferent men ?” 

The number of thefe Effays is feven; their fubjefts Difi- 
pation, Converfation, Envy, Sentimental Connexions, True and 
Falfe Meeknefi, Education, Religion. On fubjeéts fo trite and 
fo frequently treated of by moralifts, it will hardly be imagined 
that the moft ingenious writer can advance much that is new. 
If Mr. Pope’s definition of true wit, however, be admitted *, 
the merit of it may be afcribed in a great meafure to the prefent 
Effayift. Let our readers judge from the following paflages, 
felected from the moft novel of the topics here treated. 

“ The prefent age may be termed, by way of diflinttion, the age 
of fentiment, a word which, in the implication it now bears, was 
unknown to our plain anceftors. Sentiment is the varnifh of virtue 
to conceal the detormity of vice; and it is not uncommon for the 
fame perfons to make a jeft of religion, to break through the moit 
folemn ties and engagements, to practife every art of latent traud 
and open feduction, and yet to value themfelves on {peaking and writ- 
ing feutimentally. 

“ But this refined jargon, which has infefted letters and tainted 
morals, is chiefly admired and adopted by soxng lad’es of a certain 
turn, who read fentimental books, write jcntinental letters, and contract 
fentimental friendpbips. 

“ Error is never likely to do fo much mifchief as when it difguiles 
its real tendency, and puts on an engaging and attractive appearance, 
Many a young woman, who would be fhocked at the imputation of 
an intrigue, is extremely flattered at the idea of a fentimenral con- 
nexion, though perhaps with a dangerous and detigning man, who, 
by putting on this mafk of plaufibility and virtue, dilarms her of 
her prudence, lays her apprehenfions afleep, and involves her in 
mifery ; mifery the more inevitable becaufe un‘ufpecied. For the who 
apprehends no danger, will not think it neceflary to be always upon 
her guard; but will rather invite than avoid the ruin which comes 
under fo fpecious and fo fair a form. 

“ Such an engagement will be infinitely dearer to her vanity than an 
avowed and authorifed attachment; for one oi thefe feniimental 
lovers will not feruple very ferioufly to affure a credulous girl, thet 
her unparalleled merit entitles her to the adoration of the whole world, 


* True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well expredied. 
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and that the univerfal homage of mankind is nothing more that 
the unavoidable tribute extorted by her charms. No wonder then 
fhe fhould be eafily prevailed on to believe, that an individual is cap: 
tivated by perfections which might enflave a million. But he thould 
remember, that he who endeavouts to intoxicate her with adulation, 
intends one day moft effectually to humble her, For an artful man hag 
always a fecret defign to pay himfelfin futute for every prefent facris 
fice. And this prodigality of praife, which he now appears to lavith 
with fuch.thoughtlefs profufion, is, in fact, a fum economically laid 
out to fupply his future neceffities : of this {um he keeps an exaét efti- 
mate, and promifes himfelf at fome diftant day the moit exerbitant in- 
tereft for it. If he has addrefs and conduct, and the objeé& of his 
purfuit much vanity, and fome fenfibility, he feldom fails of fuccefs ; 
for fo powerful will be his afcendancy over her mind, that fhe will 
foon adopt his notions and opinions. Indeed, it is more than pro- 
bable the poffeffed moft of them before, having gfadually acquired them 
in her initiation into the fentimental character, To maintain that 
character with dignity and propriety, it is neceflary fhe fhould en- 
tertain the moft elevated ideas of difproportionate alliances, and difins 
terefted love; and confider fortune, rank, and reputation, as mere 
chimerical diftinétions and vulgar prejudices. 

*¢ The lover, deeply verfed in all the obliquities of fraud, and 
fkilled to wind himfele into every avenue of the heart which indif- 
cretion has left unguarded, foon difcovers on which fide it is mott 
acceffible. He avails himfelf of this weaknefs by addreffing her in 
a language exactly confonant to her own ideas. He attacks her with 
her own weapons, and oppofes rhapfody to fentiment.—He profefles 
fo fovereign a contempt for the paltry concerns of money, that fhe 
thinks it her duty to reward him for fo generous a renunciation. Every 
plea he artfully advances of his own unworthinefs, is confidered by 
her as a trefh demand which her gratitude muft anfwer. And the 
makes it a point of honour to facrifice to him that fortune which he 
is too noble to regard. Thefe profeflions of humility are the com- 
mon artifice of the vain, and thefe proteftations of generofity the fe- 
fuge of the rapacious. And among its many fmooth mifchiefs, it is 
one of the fure and fuccefsful frauds of fentiment, to affect the moft 
frigid indifference to thofe external and pecuniary advantages, which 
it is its great and real object to obtain.” 

“* A fentimental girl, continues our Effayift, very rarely entertains 
any doubt of her perfonal beauty; for fhe has been daily accuftomed 
to contemplate it herielf, and to hear of it from others, She will not, 
therefore, be very folicitous for the confirmation of a truth fo felf- 
evident ; but the fufpeéts, that her pretenfions to underftanding are 
more likely to be difputed, and, for that reafon, greedily devours every 
compliment offered to thofe perfections, which are lefs obvious and 
more refined. She is perfuaded, that men need only open their ye 


to decide on her beauty ; while it will be the moft convincing proof of 


the tafte, fenic, and elegance of her adinirer, that he can difcern 
and flatter thofe qualities in her. A man of the character here fup- 
poted, will eafily infinuate himfelf into her affections, by means a 
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this latent but leading foible, which may be called the guiding clue 
to a fentimental heart. He will affe€t to overlook that beauty which 
attracts common eyes, and enfnares common hearts, while he will 
beftow the moft delicate ptaifes on the beauties of her mind, and 
faith the climax of adulation, by hinting that the is fuperiot to it. 


And when he tells her the hates flattery, 
She fays fhe does, being then moft flatter’d, 


« But nothing, in general, can end lefs delightfully than thefe fir 
blime attachments, even where no acts of feduction were ever practifed, 
but they are futfered, like mere fublunary connexions, to terminate in 
the vulgar cataitrophe of marriage. That wealth, which lately feemed 
to be looked on with ineffable contempt by the lover, now appears to 
be the principal attraction in the eyes of the hufband; and he, who 
but a few fhort weeks before, in a tranfport of fentimental generofity, 
withed her to have been a village maid, with no portion but her crook 
and her beauty, and that they might fpend their days in paftoral love 
and innocence, has now loft all relifh for the Arcadian life, or any 
other life in which the mutt be his companion,” 

** On the other hand, fhe who was lately 


Aa angel call’d, and angel-like ador’d, 


is thocked to find herfelf.at once ftripped of ail her celettial attributess 
This late divinity, who fearcely yielded to her fitters of the ky, now 
finds herfelf of lefs importance in the efteem of the man fhe has 
chofen, than any other mere mortal woman. No longer is fhe gta- 
tified with the tear of counterfeited paffion, the figh of diflembled rap- 
ture, or the language of premeditated adoration. No longer is the 
altar of her vanity loaded with the oblations of fictitious fondnefs, 
the incenfe of falfehood, or the facrifice of flattery.—Her apotheotis 
is ended!—She feels herfelf degraded from the dignities and privi- 
leges of a goddefs, to all the imperfections, vanities, and weakenefles 
of a flighted woman, and a neglected wife. Her faults, which were 
fo lately overlooked, or miftaken for virtues, are now, as Caflius 
fays, fet in a note-book. The paffion, which was vowed eternal, 
laited only a few fhort weeks; and the indifference, which was fo 
far from being included in the bargain, that it was not fo much as 
fulpected, follows them through the whole tirefome journey of their 
infipid, vacant, jaylefs exiftence.” ; 

Thus much, fays fhe, for the completion of Sentimental 
hiftory ; adding, beat fant 
_ “ Perhaps. the error here complained of, originates i miflak- 
ing fentiment and principle for each other. Now I conceive them ta 
be extremely different. Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and principle 
the virtue of adion. Sentiment has its feat in the head, principle 
in the heart. Sentiment fuggetts fine harangues and fubtile diftine- 
tions ; — conceives jutt notions, and performs good actions 
in confequence of them. Sentiment refines away the fimplicity of 
truth and the plainnefs of piety; and, as a celebrated wit has re- 
mirked of his no lefs celebrated contemporary, gives us virtue in word 
Ver. VI. Mm a 
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and vice in deeds. Sentiment may be called ‘the Athenian, who 
knew what was right, and principle the Lacedemonian who prac 
tifid it. 

ON TRUE AND FALSE MEEKNESS, 

* A low voice and foft addrefs are the common indications of 4 
weéll-bred woman, and fhould feem to be the natural effects of a 
meek and quiet fpirit; but they are only the eutward and vifible figns 
of it: for they are no more meeknefs itfelf, than a red coat is courage, 
or a black one devotion. 

*¢ Yet nothing is more common than to miftake the fign for the 
thing irfelf; nor is any praclice more frequent than that of endea- 
vouring to acquire the exterior mark, without once thinking to la- 
bour after the interior grace. Surely this is beginning qt the wrong 
end, like attacking the fymptom and neglecting the difeafe. To re- 
gulate the features, while the foul is in tumults, or to command the 
voice while the paffions are without reftraint, is as idle as throwing 
odours into a ftream when the fource is polluted. 

“ The fapient king, who knew better than any man the nature 
and the power of beauty, has atlured us, that the temper of the 
mind has a {trong influence upon the features: “ Wifdom maketh 
« the fice to thine,” fays that exquifite judge; and furely no part 
of wifdom is more likely to produce this amiable effeét, than a placid 
ferenity of foul. 

* It will not be difficult to diftinguith the true from the artificial 
mecknefs. The former is univerfal and habitual, the latter, local and 
temporary. Every young female may keep this rule by her, to enable 
her to form a juft judgment of her own teinper: if fhe is not as gentle 
to her chamibermaid as fhe is to her vifitor, fhe may reft fatisfied that 
the {pirit of gentlenefs is not in her. 

¢«¢ Who would not be fhocked and difappointed to behold a well- 
bred young lady, fott aod engaging as the doves of Venus, 
difpicying a thoufand graces and attra¢tions to win the hearts of a 
large company, and the inftant they are gone, to fee her look mad 
as the Pythian maid, and all the frightened graces driven from her 
furious countenance, only becaufe her gown was brought home a 
quarter of an hour later than the expected, or her ribbon fent half 3 
fhade lighier or darker than fhe ordered ? 

*¢ All men’s characters are faid to proceed from their fervants; and 
this is more particularly true of ladies : for as their fituations are more 
domeitic, they lie more open to the infpection of their families, to 
whom their real characters are eafily and perfectly known ; for they 
feldom think it worth while to praétife any difguife before them, om 
whofe good opinion they fet no value, aid who are obliged to fubmit 
to their moft infupportable humours, becaufe they are paid for ite, 

“* Amongft women of breeding, the exterior of gentlenefs is fo uml 
formly affumed, and the whole manner is fo perfectly level and wai, 
that it is next to impofflible for a iiranger to know any thing 0 
their true difpofitions by converfing with them, and even the very 
features are io cxactly regulated, that phyfiognomy, which may 
fometimes be trufted among the vulgar, is, with the polite, a mott 
lying fcience, 
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“ A very termagant woman, if fhe happens alfo to be a very artful 
one, will be confcious fhe has fo much to conceal, that the dread of 
betraying her real temper will make her put on an over-acted foftnefs, 
which, trom its very exceiz, may be diftinguithed from the natural, 
by a penetrating eye. That gentlenefs is ever liable to be fufpected for 
the counterfeited, which is fo exceflive as to deprive people of the pro- 

r ule of fpeech and motion, or which, as Hamlet jays, makes them 
hip and ample, and nick-name God’s creatures. 

‘‘ The countenance and manners of fome very fathionable perfons 
may be compared to the infcriptions on their monuments, which 
{peak nothing but good of what is within; but he who knows any 
thing of the world, or of the human heart, will no more truft to the 
courtefy, than he will depend on the epitaph. 

“* Among the various artifices of factitious meeknefs, one of the 
moft frequent and moft plaufible, is that of affecting to be always 
equally delighted with all perfons and all characters. The fociety of 
thefe languid beings is without confidence, their friendthip without 
attachment, and their love without affection, or even preference. This 
infipid mode of conduct may be fafe, but I cannot think it has either 
tafte, fenfe, or principle in it.” 

“ We are perpetually miftaking the qualities and difpofitions of our 
own hearts. We elevate our failings into virtues, and qualify our 
vices into weakneffes : and hence arife fo many falfe judgments refpect- 
ing meeknefs. Self-ignorance is at the root of all this mifchief. Many 
ladies complain that, for their part, their fpirit is fo meek they can 
bear nothing; whereas, if they {poke truth, they would fay, their 
fpitit is fo high and unbroken that they can bear nothing. Strange! 
to plead their meeknefs as a reafon why they cannot endure to be 
crofied, and to produce their impatience of contradiction as a proof ot 
their gentlenefs ! 

Meeknefs, like moft other virtues, has certain limits, which it no 
fooner exceeds than it becomes criminal. Servility of {pirit is not gen- 
tlenefs but weaknefs, and if allowed, under the f{pecious appearances 
it fometimes puts on, will lead to the mott dangerous compliances. 
She who hears innocence maligned without vindicating it, falfehood 
afferted without contradicting it, or religion prophaned without refent- 
ing it, is not gentle potd ore ri ; 2 

‘« To give up the caufe of an innocent, injured friend, if the po- 
pular cry happens to be againft him, is the moft difgracetul weakneis, 
This was the cafe of Madame de Maintenon. She loved the character 
and admired the talents of Racine; she careffed him while he had no 
enemies, but wanted the greatnefs of mind, or rather the common 
juttice, to protect him againtt their refentment when he had ; and her 
favourite was abandoned to the fufpicious jealoufy of the king, when a 
prudent remonftrance might have preferved him.—But her tamenefs, 
if not abfolute connivance in the great maflacre of the proteftants, 
in whofe church fhe had been bred, is a far more guilty inftance of 
her weaknefs ; an inftance which, in fpite of all her devotional zeal 
and incomparable prudence, will difqualify her from fhining in the 
annals of good women, however fhe may be entitled to figure among 
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the great and the fortunate. Compare her conduct with that of her 
undaunted and pious countryman and contemporary, Bougi, who, when 
Louis would have prevailed on him to renounce his were for a coms 
miffion or a government, nobly replied, ** If I could be perfuaded to 
“ betray my God fora marhal’s ftaff, 1 might betray my king for a bribe 
¢¢ of much lefs confequence.” 

«¢ Meeknels is imperfect, if it be not both active and paffive ; if it 
will not enable us to fubdue our own paffions and refentments, as' 
well as qualify us to bear patiently the paflions and refentments of 
others. 

© Before we give way to any violent emotion of anger, it would 
perhaps be worth while to confider the value of the object which ex- 
cites it, and to reflect for a moment, whether the thing we fo ar- 
dently defire, or fo vehemently refent, be really of as much im. 
portance to us, as that delightful tranquillity of foul, which we ree 
nounce in purfuit of it. If, on a fair calculation, we find we are not 
likely to get as much as we are fure to lofe, then, putting all religious 
confiderations out of the queftion, common fenfe and human policy 
will tell us, we have made a foolifh and unprofitable exchange, In- 
ward quiet is a part of one’s felf; the object of our refentment may 
be only a matter of opinion ; and, certainly, what makes a portion 
of our actual happine{s ought to be too dear to us, to be facrificed for a 
trifling, foreign, perhaps imaginary good, 

«* The mofi pointed fatire I remember to have read, on a mind en- 
flaved by anger, is an obfervation of Seneca’s. ‘ Alexander (faid he) 
* had two frends, Clytus and Lyfimachus ; the one he expofed toa 
s¢ Jion, the other to himfelf: he who was turned loofe to the beat 
** efcaped, but Clitus was murdered, for he was turned loole to an 
“ angty man.” 

** A paflionate woman’s happinefs is never in her own keeping: it 
js the fport of accident, and the flave of events. It is in the power 
of her acquaintance, her fervants, but chiefly of her enemies, and 
all ner comforts lie at the mercy of others. So far from being 
willing to learn of him who was meek and lowly, fhe confiders meek- 
nefs as the want of a becoming {pirit, and lowlinefs as a defpicable and 
vulgar meannefs. And an imperious woman will fo little covet the 
ornament of a meek and quiet fpirit, that it is almoft the only orna- 
ment fhe will not be folicitous to wear. Bat refentment is a very ex; 
penfive vice. How dearly has it coft its votaries, even from the fin 
of Cain, the firit offender in this kind! “ It is cheaper (fays a pious 
** writer) to forgive, and fave the charges.” 

** If it were only for mere human reafons, it would turn to a better 
account to be patient; nothing defeats the malice of an enemy like 
a fpirit of forbearance; the return of rage for rage cannot be fo 
effectually provoking, True gentlenefs, like an impenetrable armour, 
sepéls the mott pointed fhafts of malice: they cannot pierce through 
this invulnerable fhield, but either fall hurtlefs to the ground, or return 
to wound the hand that fhot them. 

“© A meek fpirit will not look out of itfelf for happinefs, becaufe it 
finds a conftant banquet at home ; yet, by a fort of divine alchymy, 
3 will convert all external events to its own profit, and be pr t0 
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deduce fome good, even from the moft unpromifing : it will extract 
comfort and fatistaction from the moft barren circumftances: “ It 
« will fuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
“ rock.” 

« But the fupreme excellence of this complacent quality is, that 
it naturally dipcfes the mind where it refides, to the practice of every 
other that is amiablee Mecknefs may be called the pioneer of all the 
other virtues, which levels every obftruction, and fmooths every dif- 
ficulty that might impede their entrance, or retard their progrets. 

“ The peculiar importance and value of this amiable virtue may 
be farther feen in its permanency. Honours and dignities are tran- 
fient, beauty and riches frail and fugacious, to a proverb. Would 
not the truly wife, therefore, with to have fome one pofleffion, 
which they might call their own in the fevereft exigencies? But this 
with can only be accomplifhed by acquiring and maintaining that 
calm and abiolute felf-poffeffion, which, as the world had no hand 
in giving, fo it cannot, by the moft malicious exertion of its power, 
take away.” 

To thefe Effays are added Mifcellaneous obfervations on 
Genius, Tafte, Good-fenfe, &c. Obfervations that are more 
ingenious than true, and lefs novel than either. We fhall 
take our leave of them, therefore, with the concluding difcri- 
mination between good-fenfe and genius, and the high enco- 
mium paid to the latter, 

“* Genius is a rare and precious gem, of which few know the 
worth ; it is fitter for the cabinet of the connoifleur, than for the com- 
merce of mankind. Good fenfe is a bank-bill, convenient for change, 
negotiable at all times, and current in all places. It knows the value 
of {mall things, and confiders that an aggregate of them makes up the 
fum of human affairs. It elevates common concerns into matters of 
importance, by performing them in the beft manner, and at the moft 
fuitable feafon. Good fenfe carries with it the idea of equality, while 
Genius is always fufpected of a defign to impofe the burden of fupe- 
riority ; and retpect is paid to it with that reluctance which always at- 
tends other impoits, the lower orders of mankind generally repining moft 
at demands, by which they are leait liable to be affected. 

As it is the charaéter of Genius to penetrate with a lynx’s beam 
into unfathomable abyfles and uncreated worlds, and to fee what is 
not; {0 it is the property of good fenfe to diftinguifh perfectly, and 
judge accurately what really 7s. Good fenfe has not fo piercing an 
eye, but it has as clear a fight; it does not penetrate fo deeply, 
but as far as it does fee, it difcerns diftinétly. Good fenfe is a ju- 
dicious mechanic, who can produce beauty and convenience out of 
fuitable means ; but Genius (I fpeak with reverence of the immea- 
furable diftance) bears fome remote refemblance to the divine ar- 
chiteét, who produced perfection of beauty without any vifible ma- 
terials, who /pake, and it was created; who faid, Let be, and 
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Extravagant as this laft complirnent on human genius may 
be thought in plain profe, we remember to have met with it 


in verfe without thinking it exceptionable, 


Genius, Lorcnzo, yours or mine, 
Faint ima_e of a hand divine 
Endow’d with ev’n a maker’s power, 
To form the Beings of an hour, 

To people worlds, to light the fkies, 
'To bid a new creation rife ; 

O’er all to wield the thunderer’s rod, 
And aé& the Momentary God. 


There are other paflages alfo in thefe Effays, that bear fq 
ftriking a refemblance to the poetical effufions of other writers, 
that we cannot helprefle&ting on Mr. Bayes’s art of tran/profing; 
which Mifs More feems here unneceffarily to have adopted.— 
We would recommend to this Lady a firmer reliance on her 
own genius, and at the fame time a clofer attention to the 
meaning, and greater care in the choice, of words, as well 
as to their order of fucceffion. An inftance or two occurring 
in a foregoing quotation * proves the expediency of it.—A 
young Lady fhould remember, fays fhe, ** that he who endea- 
vours to intoxicate her with adulation intends one day moft ef- 
fe&tually to humble her.” Here fhe ufes the word remember 
for reflec?. \t is poffible fuch a refleétion, as is here recom- 
mended to her, never before entered her head. How then 
fhould fhe remember it? Remembrance relates only ta things 
known and paft ; Reflection to things paft, prefent and to come, 
Our Effayift may, indeed, plead precedent for this abufe of 
words, as that great Lexicographer Dr. Johnfon is frequently 
guilty of it: it is nevertheleis an impropriety. — Again fhe fays, 
“¢ and at fome diftant day promifes himfelf the moft exorbitant 
intereft for it.” It would fos been more proper to have faid, 
<< promifes himfelf, at fome diftant day, &c.” for the promifing 
is now prefent, though the thing promifed be at a diftant day. 
Lord Kaims has, in his judicious elements of Criticifm, made 
many excellent remarks on the proper ufe of words in writing ; 
to wh ch we would advife all young authors to attend : thee ere 
rors, though pcccadilloes, tending to deface the ftile of an 
elegant writer, and to detraét from the encomium, we bor- 
rowed, from Mr, Pope, in the preceding page, to pay Mifs 
Hannah More, 


* See page 272. 
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A Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinaticns of the Pundits, from a 
Perfian Tranflation, made from the Original, written in the 
Shanferit Language. 4to. Printed for the Eaft India Com- 
pany. 

This book not having been printed for fale, and the copies 
that were printed being already diftributed, we fhall be the 
moré particular and copious in wur account of it, for the fake 
of {uch readers as may not have an opportunity of feeing it. 
In a preliminary difcourfe, written by the Bramins, are fet 
forth the immediate motives for making this compilation of 
laws, as follows, 

« Whereas this kingdom was the long refidence of Hindoos, and 
was governed by many powerful Roys and Rajahs, the Gentow relicion 
became catbolick and univerfal here; but when it was afterwards rae 
vaged, in icveral parts, by the armies of Mahomedanifin, a ch nge of 
religion toox place, and a contrariety of cuftoms arcfe, and all atiairs 
were tranfacted, according to the principles of faith in the conqucriag 
party, upon which perpetual oppofitions were engencere |, and conti« 
nual differences in the decree. of juttice; fo thet in ev ery place the 
immediate magiftrate decided all caufes accor¢ing to his own religion ; 
and the laws of Mahomed were the flandard ot judge.sent tor the Hin- 
doos. Hence terror and confulion tound a way to all the people, and 
juftice was not impartia!.y adminiftered ; wheretore 4 shought fuggetted 
itfelf to the governor general, the Honourabie Warren Haitings, to in- 
veitigate the principles of the Gentoo religion, and to explore the cuf- 
toms of the Hindoos, and to procure a tranflation of them in the Pers 
fian language, that they might become univerfally kuown by the per- 
fpicuity of that idiom, and that a book might be compiled to preclude 
all fuch contradictory decrees in future, and that, by a proper attention 
to each religion, juttice might take place impartially, according to the 
tenets of every fect. Wherefore Bramins, learned in the Shafter (whofe 
names are here fubjoined) were invied from all parts of the kingdom 
to Fort-William, in Calcutta, which is the cupital of Pengal and Bahar, 
and the moft authentic books, both ancient and modern, were col- 
lefted, and the original text, delivered in the Hindoo language, was 
faithfully tranflated by the interpreters into the Pertian idiom. They 
began their Work in May, 1773, anfwering to the month Jt, 1180 
(Bengal Style), and finifhed it by the end of February, 1775, anfwer- 
ing tothe month Phanzgoon, 1182 (Bengal Style).” 

The tranflation from the Perfi.n into Englifh was made by 
Mr, Nathaniel Brafley Halhed, not many years fince of Chrift- 
Church College, Oxford; a young gentleman of the moft 
promifing abilities; who was pitched upon by Governor 
Haftings for the execution of it. 

To the preliminary difcourfe fucceed the names of the Bra- 
mins who compiled the work, a Gloflary of fuch Shafcrit, Per- 
fian, and Bengal words as occur in it, the names of authors 
quoted in the compilation, a lift of the books from which it 
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was made, and a table of contents, confifting of twenty one 
chapters, the general titles of which are as follow. Of Lend- 
ing and Borrowing—Of the Divifion of Inheritable Property 
—OFf Juftice—Of Truft or Depofit—Of Selling a Stranger's 
Property —Of Shares—Of Gift—Of Servitude—Of Wages— 
Of Rent and Hire—Of Purchafe and Sale—Of Boundaries and 
Limits—Of Shares in the Cultivation of Lands—Of Cities and 
Towns, and of the Fines for Damaging a Crop—Of Scanda- 
lous and Bitter Expreffions—Of Affault—Of Theft— Of Vio. 
lence—Of Adultery—Of what concerns Women—Of Sundry 
Articles. —Moft of thefe chapters admit of fundry fubdivifions, 
or feétions, of which it would be impracticable for us to partis 
cularize all with critical remark; and without it, their mere 
titles would be ufelefs. We muft content ourfelves, therefore, 
with noticing only fuch particular parts and paflages as con- 
tain fomething peculiar, local, or charaéteriftic. In doing 
this, alfo, we fhall be led by the tafte and judgement of the 
ingenious tranflator, who has himfelf given a critical abftraé 
of fuch paflages in his preface *. 

To the Code is, alfo, prefixed a preface containing the Bra- 
min’s account of the Creation, ferving to fhew the reafon of 
the inftitution of the Shafter, and the caufe of the fuperiority 
of one tribe over another. This preface contains likewife an 
account of the qualities requifite for a magiftrate, and of his 
employment: but we cannot {peak of thefe or of the work it- 
felf more pertinently and critically than hath done the tranflator 
himfelf ; whofe reflections we fhall, therefore, beg leave to 
fubftitute as thofe of a mafter more fully informed of the fub- 
ject. 

: Among the qualities required for the proper execution of publick 
bufinefs, mention is made, ** That a man mutt be able to keep in fub- 
jection his luft, his anger, his avarice, his folly, and his pride. 
Thefe vices are fometimes denominated in the Shanfcrit under the ge- 
neral term Opadhee, a word which occurs in the quoted fpecimen of 
the comment upon the Reig Beid. The fol there fpecified is not to 
be underftood in the ufual fenfe of the word in an European idiom, 3 
a negative quality, or the mere want of fenfe, but as a kind of obfti- 
nately ftupid lethargy, or perverfe abfence of mind, in which the will 
is not altogether patlive : it feems to be a weaknefs peculiar to Afia, for 
we cannot find a term by which to exprefs the precife idea in the Euro- 
pean languages ; it operates fomewhat like the violent impulfe of feat, 
under which men will utter falfehoods totally incompatible with each 
other, and utterly contrary to their own opinion, knowledge, and con- 
viction ; and it may be added alfo, their inclination and intention. 
A very remarkable initance of this temporary frenzy happened lately in 


* In this poe the tranflator has alfo given an account of the Shanf{erit 
language; of which we purpofe to give an abftraét in a future article. 
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the fupreme court of judicature at Calcutta, where a man (not an idiot) 
fore upon a trial, that he was no kind of relation to his own brother 
who was then in court, and who had conitantly fupported him from 
his infancy ; and that he lived in a houfe by himfelf, for which he paid 
the rent from his own pocket, when it was proved that he was not 
worth a rupee, and when the perfon in whofe houfe he had always re- 
fided ftood at the bar clofe to him. 

«* Whenever the word folly included among the vices above-mens 
tioned occurs in this Code, it muft always be underftood to carry the 
meaning here defcribed.—-Another conjecture, and that exceedingly 


acute and ingenious, has been ftarted upon this folly, that it may mean - 


the deception which a man permits to be impofed on his judgement by 
his paffions, as acts of rapacity and avarice are often committed by men 
who afcribe them to prudence and a juit aflertion of their own right; 
malice and rancour pafs for juftice, and brutality for fpirit. ‘This opie 
nion, when thoroughly examined, will very nearly tally with the for. 
mer; for all the patlions, as well as fear, have an equal efficacy to dif 
turb and diftort the mind: but to account for the folly here fpoken of, 
as being the offspring of the paffions, inftead of drawing a parallel be~ 
tween it and the impulfes of thofe paflions, we mutt iuppofe the im- 
pulfe to act with infinitely more violence upon an Afiatic mind than we 
can ever have feen exemplified in Europe. It is however fomething 
like the madnefs fo inimitably delineated in the hero of Cervantes, fen- 
fible enough upon fome occafions, and at the fame time completely 
wild, and unconfcious of itfelf upon others; and that too originally 
produced by an effort of the will, though in the end overpowering and 
tuperfeding its functions. 

“* It will no doubt ftrike the reader with wonder, to find a prohibi- 
tion of fire-arms in records of fuch unfathomable antiquity; and he will 
probably from hence renew the fufpicion which has long been deem?d 
abfurd, that Alexander the Great did abfolutely meet with fome wea- 
pons of that kind in India, as a paffage in Quintus Curtius feems to 
afcertain, Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hin- 
doftan, far beyond all periods of inveitigation.—The word fire-arms is 
literally Shanfcrit Agnee-afler, a weapon of fire; they defcribe the 
firt {pecies of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow tipt with fire, and 
cifcharged upon the enemy froma bamboo. Among feveral extraordi- 
hary properties of this weapon, one was, that after it had caken its 
fight, it divided into feveral feparute darts or ftreams of flame, cach of 
which took effect, and which, when once kindled, could not be extin- 
guithed; but this kind of Agnee-after is now loit,—Cannon in the 
Shanfcrit idiom is called Shét-Aghnee, or the weapon that kills a hun- 
dred men at once, from (Shéé) a hundred, and ghéach to kill; and 
the Pooran Shafters, or Hiftories, afcribe the invention of thefe de- 
flructive engines to Bééthdbkerma, the artift, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was maintained in the Sutree 
Jogue between Dewta and Offoor (or the good and bad fpirits) for the 
ipave of one hundred years—Was it chance or infpiration that fur- 
nithed our admirable Milton with exactly the fame idea, which had 
never before occurred to an European imagination? 
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was made, and a table of contents, confifting of twenty one 
chapters, the general titles of which are as follow. Of Lend. 
ing and Borrowing—Of the Divifion of Inheritable Property 
—Of Juftice—Of Truft or Depofit—Of Selling a Strangers 
Property —Of Shares—Of Gift—Of Servitude—Of Wages— 
Of Rent and Hire—Of Purchafe and Sale—Of Boundaries and 
Limits—Of Shares in the Cultivation of Lands—Of Cities and 
Towns, and of the Fines for Damaging a Crop—Of Scanda- 
lous and Bitter Expreffions—Of Affault—Of Theft— Of Vio. 
lence—Of Adultery —Of what concerns Women—Of Sund 
Articles. —Moft of thefe chapters admit of fundry fubdivifions, 
or feétions, of which it would be impraéticable for us to parti« 
cularize all with critical remark; and without it, their mere 
titles would be ufelefs. We muft content ourfelves, therefore, 
with noticing only fuch particular parts and paflages as con- 
tain fomething peculiar, local, or charaéteriftic. In doing 
this, alfo, we fhall be led by’ the tafte and judgement of the 
ingenious tranflator, who has himfelf given a critical abftra 
of fuch paffages in his preface *. 

To the Code is, alfo, prefixed a preface containing the Bra- 
min’s account of the Creation, ferving to fhew the reafon of 
the inftitution of the Shafter, and the caufe of the fuperiority 
of one tribe over another. This preface contains likewife an 
account of the qualities requifite for a magiftrate, and of his 
employment: but we cannot {peak of thefe or of the work it- 
felf more pertinently and critically than hath done the tranflator 
himfelf ; whofe refle€tions we fhall, therefore, beg leave to 
fubftitute as thofe of a mafter more fully informed of the fub- 
ject. 

. Among the qualities required for the proper execution of publick 
bufinefs, mention is made, ** That a man any be able to keep in fub- 
jection his luft, his anger, his avarice, his folly, and his pride. 
Thefe vices are fometimes denominated in the Shanfcrit under the ge- 
neral term Opadhee, a word which occurs in the quoted fpecimen of 
the comment upon the Reig Beid. The folly there {pecified is not to 
be underftood in the ufual fenfe of the word in an European idiom, % 
a negative quality, or the mere want of fenfe, but as a kind of obfti- 
nately ftupid lethargy, or perverfe abfence of mind, in which the will 
is not altogether patlive : it feems to be a weaknefs peculiar to Afia, for 
we cannot find a term by which to exprefs the precife idea in the Euro- 
pean languages ; it operates fomewhat like the violent impulfe of fear, 
under which men will utter falfehoods totally incompatible with each 
other, and utterly contrary to their own opinion, knowledge, and con- 
viction ; and it may be added alfo, their inclination and intention. 
A very remarkable initance of this temporary frenzy happened lately 10 


* In this preface the tranflator has alfo given an account of the Shanfcrit 
language ; of which we purpofe to give an abftraét in a future article, 
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the fupreme court of judicature at Calcutta, where a man (not an idiot) 
fvore upon a trial, that he was no kind of relation to his own brother 
who was then in court, and who had conitantly fupported him from 
his infancy ; and that he lived in a houfe by himfelf, for which he paid 
the rent from his own pocket, when it was proved that he was not 
worth a rupee, and when the perfon in whofe houfe he had always re- 
fided ftood at the bar clofe to him. 

“* Whenever the word folly included among the vices above-mens 
tioned occurs in this Code, it muft always be underftood to carry the 
meaning here defcribed.—Another conjecture, and that exceedingly 


acute and ingenious, has been ftarted upon this folly, that it may mean - 


the deception which a man permits to be impofed on his judgement by 
his paflions, as acts of rapacity and avarice are often committed by men 
who afcribe them to prudence and a jut aflertion ,of their own right; 
malice and rancour pafs for juftice, and brutality for fpirit. ‘This opie 
nion, when thoroughly examined, will very nearly tally with the for. 
mer; for all the patlions, as well as fear, have an equal eflicacy to difs 
turb and diftort the mind: but to account for the folly here fpoken of, 
as being the offspring of the paifions, inftead of drawing a parallel be- 
tween it and the impulfes of thofe paflions, we mutt iuppofe the im- 
pulfe to act with infinitely more violence upon an Afiatic mind than we 
can ever have feen exemplified in Europe. It is however fomething 
like the madnefs fo inimitably delineated in the hero of Cervantes, fen- 
fible enough upon fome occafions, and at the fame time completely 
wild, and unconfcious of itfelf upon others; and that too originally 
produced by an effort of the will, though in the end overpowering and 
tuperfeding its functions. 

“* It will no doubt {trike the reader with wonder, to find a prohibi- 
tion of fire-arms in records of fuch unfathomable antiquity; and he will 
probably from hence renew the fufpicion which has long been deem:d 
abfurd, that Alexander the Great did abfolutcly meet with fome wea- 
pons of that kind in India, as a paffage in Quintus Curtius feems to 
afcertain, Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hin- 
doftan, far beyond all periods of inveftigation.—The word fire-arms is 
literally Shanfcrit Agnee-after, a weapon of fire; they defcribe the 
firt {pecies of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow tipt with fire, an 
cifcharged upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among feveral extraordi- 
hary properties of this weapon, one was, that after it had caken its 
flight, it divided into feveral feparate darts or ftreams ot flame, cach of 
which took effect, and which, when once kindled, could not be extin- 
guithed; but this kind of Agnee-after is now loil,—Cannon in the 
Shanfcrit idiom is called Shét-Aghnee, or the weapon that kills a hun- 
dred men at once, from (Shéé) a hundred, and ghéath to kill; and 
the Pooran Shafters, or Hiftories, afcribe the invention of thefe de- 
flructive engines to Béehhdbkerma, the artift, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was maintained in the Sutree 
Jogue between Dewta and Offoor (or the good and bad fpirits) tor the 
ipace of one hundred years—Was it chance er in{fpiration that fur- 
nifhed our admirable Milton with exactly the fame idea, which had 
never before occurred to an European imagination? 
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«¢ The battles which are defcribed in this fection, ridiculous as they 
may appear when compared with the modern art and improvement of 
war, are the very counterparts of Homer; tor, in the early ages of 
mankind, a battle appears to have been liule more than a fet of difting 
duels between man and man; in which cafe, every circumfance 
pointed out in this part of the magifirate’s duty might naturally be ex- 
pected to occur : and this Is a forcible argument to prove, that the 
compilers have not foifted into the Code any novel opinions of their 
own, when in this place hardly one of the principles of war, as ftated 
by them, is applicable to the prefent fyftem and fituation of mankind, 

“© There is a particular charge to the magiftrate to forbid all fires in 
the month Cheyt, or part of March and April; this is an inftitution 
moit wifely and ufefully calculated for the climate of Hindoftan, where, 
for above four months before that time, there falls no rain, and where 
the Wind always blows hard in that month, and is very dry and parch- 
ing, fo that every thing is in the moft combuttible fituation, and the 
accidental burning of a handful of ftraw may fpread a conflagration 
through a whole city.—It is obfervable in India to this day, that fires 
are more frequent and more dangerous in the month Cheyt than in all 
the reit of the year. 

«* Upon the whole, the feope and matter of this fection is excellent; 
and, divefted of the peculiar tinct it has received from the religious 
tenets of its authors, is not unworthy the pen of the moft celebrated 
politicians, or philofophers of ancient Greece.” 

Our critical tranflator proceeds next to the Code itfelf. 

« CHAP. I, The Code bevins with rezulations for that which is 
one of the firft cements of civil fociety, the mutuation of property ; 
which, though equaily neceflary and advantageous to the public, mutt 
be confined within certain Emits, and conducted upon the faith of 
known laws, to render it fate, confidential, and equitable. ‘The fa- 
vourable diilinctions marked towards tome tribes, and apparent feverity 
with refpect to others, in this chapter, though perhaps not reconcile- 
able to our ideas of focial compact, mutt be fuppoied perfectly coafonant 
to the maxims of the Gentoos, and rimiliar to their comprehentfions, as 
it may be obferved, that the compilers have been ferupuloufly exact, in 
pointing out all fuch cates as have received different decifions in the 
different originals from whence the abitract is felected. Indeed, the 

amins, indifpuably perfuaded that their origin is trom the mouth, 
or fupertor member, or their Creator, and confequently that the fupe- 
riority of their tribe is interwoven with the very efience of their nature, 
eficem that to be a full and fatistactory plea for every advantage fettled 
upon them, above the reit of the people, by the laws of their country; 
nor are the other caits difcontented with the lot to which they have 
beea accultomed from their earliett intan *y ; if they blame any thing, 
it is that original turn of chance which gave them rather to fpring from 
the belly or the feet of Brihma, than trom his arms or head. 

s¢ The different rate of intereit, ettablifhed in this chapter to be paid 
for the ufe of different articles, is perhaps an inftitute peculiar to Hin- 
doitan ; but it reflects a itrong light upon the fimplicity of ancient man- 
ners, before money was univerialiy current as the medium of barter for 
all commodities, and is at the fame time a weighty proof of the great 
antiquity 
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antiquit of thefe laws, which feem calculated for the crude concep- 
tions pv almoft illiterate people upon their firft civilization. 

« CHAP. II. The rights of inheritance, in the fecond chapter, are 
laid down with the utmott precifion, and with the ftricteit attention to 
the natural claim of the inheritor, in the feveral degrees of affinity. A 
man is herein confidered but as tenant for life in his own property 
and, as all opportunity of diftributing his effects by will, after his 
death, is precluded, hardly any mention is made of fuch kind of be- 
queit. By thefe ordinances alfo, he is hindered trom difpofieiing his 
children of his property in favour of aliens, and from making a blind 
and partial allotment in behalf of a favourite child, to the prejudice of 
the rett; by which the weaknefs of parental affection, or of a mifguided 
mind in its dotage, is admirably remedied. Thefe laws alfo itrongly 
elucidate the ftory of the Prodigal Son in the Scriptures; fince it ap- 
pears from hence to have been an immemorial cuttom in the Eatt, tor 
ions to demand their portion of inheritance during their father’s lite- 
time, and that the parent, however aware of the diffipated inclinations 
ot hischild, could not legally refufe to comply with the application. 

“ Though polygamy has been conftantly practifed and univerfally 
allowed under all the religions that have obtained in Afia, we meet 
with very few inttances of permitted polyandry, or a plurality of huf- 
bands, {uch as mentioned in the fourteenth fection of this chapter: but 
a gentleman, who has lately vilited the kingdoms ot Boutan and Thiber, 
has obferved, that the fame cuttom is almoit general to this day in thofe 
countries; where one wife frequently ferves all the males ot a whole 
family, without being the caufe of any uncommon jealouty or difunion 
among them. 

“ The characteriftic enthufiafm of the Gentoos is ftrongly marked 
in feveral parts of this chapter, where it appears, that the property of 
2 Bramin is confidered as tow facred to fall into profane hands, even 
thole of the magiftrate; which proves alfo that the magiftrates are not 
Bramins. At the fame time, we cannot help noticing many itriking 
initances of moderation and felf-denial in the members of this tribe, 
who, being at once the priefts and legiflators of the country, have yet 
religned ail the fecular and executive power into the hands of another 
catt; for it appears, that no Bramin has been properly capable ol the 
maviftracy fince the time ef the Suttee Jogue. They have alfo in one 
place ordained, that, ** If a widow fhould give all her property and 
“ ejtate tothe Bramins for religious purpoles, the gift indced is valid ;” 
that is, it comes within the letter of the law: ‘ but the act 1s impro- 
“ per, and the woman blameable.” Such a cenfure, though not 
amounting to an abfolute prohibition, is jurely a futhcient warning to 
thofe whofe weak bigotry might thus lead them to error, and au argue 
ment that thefe lawoivers were free trom all the narrow principles ot 
felt-intereited avidity’ The only privilege of importance, which they 
feem to have appropriated to themielves in any part of this compilation, 
is an exemption from all capital punifhment: they may be degraded, 
branded, imprifoned for life, or fent into perpetual exile; but it 18 
every where expreflly ordained, that a Bramin fhall not be put to death 
upon any account whatfoever. 
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«“ CHAP. III. The Chapter of Juttice, in its general tendency, 
feeins to be one of the beft in the whole Code. The neceffary qualifi- 
cations for the arbitrator, the rules for the examination of witnefles, 
and the requifites for propriety of evidence, are ttated with as much 
accuracy and depth of judgement as the generality of thofe in our own 
courts. In this chapter mention 1s made of the Purrekeh, or Trial by 
Ordeal, which is one of the moit ancient inflitutes for the diitinguith- 
ing criterion of guilt and innocence that hath been handed down to us 
by facred or protane hiftory: fire or water were the ufual refources 
upon thefe occafions, and they were conftantly prepared and fanctitied 
by the folemnities of a religious ceremonial, The modes of this ordeal 
are various in India, according to the choice of the parties or the nature 
of the offence; but the infallibility of the refult is to this day as impli- 
citly believed as it could have been in the darkeft ages of antiquity. 

“© We find a particular injunction and defcription of a certain water 
ordeal among the firft laws diétated to Mofes by God himfelf ; it is 
contained in the fifth chapter of Numbers, from the twelfth to the thir- 
tieth verfe, and is for the fatisfaction of jealous hufbands, in the ims 
mediate detection or acquittal of their wives. 

“ CHAP.IV. V. and VI. In the two fucceeding chapters no une 
ufual matter occurs, but fuch as good fenfe and a freedom trom preju- 
dice will eafily develope: but, in the fecond fection of the fixth chap- 
ter, a paflage appears, which, upon a flight examination, might give 
the reader a very indifferent opinion of the Gentoo fyftem of governs 
ment, viz. ** A law to regulate che fhares of robbers.” This ordi- 
nance by no means refpects the domeftic ditturbers of the tranquillity 
of their own countrymen, or violators of the firit principles of luciety, 
but only fuch bold and hardy adventurers as fally forth to levy contri- 
butions in a foreign province. Unjutt as this behaviour may appear in 
the eye of equity, it bears the moft genuine ftamp of antiquity, and 
correfponds enurely with the manners of the early Grecians, at or be- 
fore the period of the Trojan war, and of the Weitern nations, betore 
their emerfion from barbarifm ; a practice flill kept up among the pi- 
ratic itates of Barbary to its fulleft extent by fea, and probabiy among 
many herds of ‘Tartars and Arabian banditti by land. However, the 
known exiilence and originality of this favage {yttem will juflity the 
Gentoo magittrate of thoie ancient periods in atliiting the treebooters 
with his advice, and participating in their plunder, when, at that time, 
fuch expeditions were eiteemed both legal and honourable. 

“ CHAP, VIL. and VIII. Omitting the medes of gitt in the feventh 
chapter, and the particular ordinances refpecting ilaves in the eighth, 
let us proceed to the fecond feétion of the ninth chapter, ** Ot the 
s Wages of Dancing Women or Prottitutes.” 

CHAP. IX. From the mot diitant ages the Afiatic world has ob- 
ferved the cuftom of em ploying women trained up, and hired for the 
purpofe to fieg and dance at the pubiic tefiivals and religious cerco- 
nies. Weind thar, When David was returned from the flaughter 
* of the Philiilines, the women came out of all the cities ot Lirael 
* finging and dancing to meet King Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and 


* with initruments of mufic.” 
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« Tris ftill an univerfal practice among the Gentoos, to entertain a 
number of fuch women for the celebration of their folemn feftivals ; 
and in many parts of the Deccan, a band of them is kept in every vil- 
lage at the public charge, and they are frequently difpatched to meet 
any perfon pailing in a public character, exactly conformable to the 
reception of Saul by the women of Ifrael. Probably their being ex- 
pofed to general view and to a free converfation with men (fo contrary 
to the referve and privacy of the reft of their fex in Afia) firft betrayed 
them into proftitution : and in former ages, a proititute feeins to have 
been by no means fo defpicable a character as at prefent, fince one of 
the firft acts of King Solomon’s government that was thought worthy 
to be recorded was a decifion from the throne, upon the iuit of two 
harlots. Many ftates, even among the moderns, have tound the nee 
ceflity as well as utility of tolerated proftitution; they have difcovered 
itto be one of the moft effectual methods for preferving the peace of 
families and the health of individuals; and publick ttews have accord« 
ingly been licenfed under every regulation that could be devifed to ob- 
viate their probable ill effects, and to fecure all their advantages ; fo, in 
Afia, the proteffion of finging and dancing by diftin® iets or companies 
naturally tormed thefe women into a kind of community. And as the 
policy of a good government wiil always look with an eye of regard 
upon every branch of fociety, it was but juft and proper to enact laws 
for the fecurity and prote¢tion of this publick body, ‘as well as of the 
reft of the fiate, particularly as the fex and employment of thofe who 
compofed it rendered them more than ufually liable to infult and ill 
ulage. 

* Tt can be no objection to the rules laid down in this place, that 
the language in which they are delivered is plain even to groflinels ; it is 
well known that the ancients, even in their moit refined ages, adiit- 
ted a freedom of fpeech utterly incompatible with the delicacy of mo- 
dern converfation, and that we are on that account frequently much 
embarrafied in tranflating even the moft clatfical authors of Greece and 
Rome.—Indecency too feems to be a word unknown to the law, which 
ever infitts upon a fimple definition of fact. The English courts, upon 
trials for rape or adultery, are full as little modeft and equivocal in their 
language as any part of this or fome of the fueceeding chapters ; nels 
ther rank nor fex, nor innocence, can protect a woman ‘vho js untortu- 
nate enough to be called in asa witnels, even upon the mott trivial 
p ints of fuch a caufe, from being obliged to hear, and even to utter 
the moit indecent and fhocking expreffions, which are neceflarily urged 
upon her, fo far as to authenticate every circumftance in quettion, 
without the leatt difguife of circumlocution or referve in favour of mo- 
deity: vet trials of this nature are publifhed at length among us, and 
read with eagernefs, as much perhaps to the fcandal of the law as to the 
corruption of our imaginations, and the debafement of our manners. 

“ Buta work upon fo diffufive a plan as that of this Code is caicu~ 
lated for the perutal of the judge and of the philofopher, and is far 
above the cavilof narrow underitandings and felfith prejudices. Thefe 
indeed will fometimes feel, or pretend to feel, a greater fhock at the 
mention of certain crimes, than it is to be fufpected they would undergo 
in the commiiion of them ; but for the warning of tae fubject, and 
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for the guidance of the magitftrate, no delineation of offences can be too 
minute, and no difcrimination too particu! ar. 

Paffing over the intermediate chapters, as containing mat- 
ters lefs deferving particular notice, we proceed ‘e the 
XVIIth. 

“ This Chapter on Theft contains a complete anfwer to every ob- 
jection that might be brought againit a former expreffion in the Code, 
“¢ Of the Maviftrates fharing i in the Piunder of Robbers,” as almoft 
every pofiible {pecies of feaud or robbery i is in this place impartially 
condemned. Among other punifhments, thofe of * Cutting off the 
«¢ Hair, Shaving with the Urine of an Afs, Xc.” are feveral times 
mentioned. T hefe are like the ftocks and pillory among ourfelves, i in- 
tended to operate upon ihe feelings of the mind, rather than tho%e of 
the body, and, by awakening the fenfe of fhame and difgrace, to ob- 
viate the nece! lity of corporal chattifement. 'T hey are confantly confi- 
dere! among the Hin doos as the mott coinplete degradation they can 
undergo, next to the abfolute lofs of cait. And fome i imagine, though 

vithout foundation, that they are by this punifhment really expelled 
from their tribe; that however is not the caie, they are meant merely 
as temporary humiliations, and as a kind ot Warning, that yen the 
next offence the fword of juttice will be aimed at the head itfelf, 

“* ‘The fines or penalues enjoined for concealed theft, in the third 
fection of this chapter, comprehen d moft of the modes of capital pu- 
nifhment preicribed by ancient or modern tribunals. Hanging and 
crucifixion feem to have been the ufual kinds of death inflicted by the 
Jews ; but their laws were alfo no flrangers to the practice of burning, 
as we find by the twenty-firti chayeer of ‘Leviticus, ‘© The daughter ot 
. rd oN if fhe protane herfelt by playing’ the whore, the pro- 
“ tanet . her tather, fhe thall be burned with fire.” 

a crime of men-{tealmg, mentioned in this part of the —_ 
however repugnant to every principle of humanity, is not by ar 
means | eculiar to the Gent (os, for it is likewife torbidden, uncer id 
ot death, in Deuterenon ¥ chapter twenty-fourth: * If a man be 
** found tte ling any of his brethren of the Children otf Iirael, and 
% m2 ‘ker! 1 merchandize of him, then that thief fhall die, and thou fhak 
** put away cvil trom among you,” 

** This parr of the compilation exhibits a variety of crimes punifti- 
avic by varicus modes ot capital retribution, contrary to the general 
epinien adopted in E sUTOpe, ‘that the Gentoo adminiftration was won- 
derfully mila, and averie to the de privation of life. One caufe for this 
opinion might be, that, fince the Tartar Empire became abfolute in 
oe ha, the Hindoos (ike the Jews in the captivity) though in fome 

tpects deieg to live by their own rules and laws, have for reafons 
or govern ment been in moit cafes prohibited trom dying by them. 

This cha pier ‘‘eemeeed a: lays intiances of what might feem unjut titl- 
able feverity, did not a Jewith difpentation afford us a number of 
examples to the fame purpole. The ordin: mee in Mofes tor floning 4 
rebellious fon, or a girl round not to 2 VI irgin : Samuel’s hewing 
Agac te pieces before the Lord ia Gilgal: whole nations cut off at once 
by unlimir: i proieription : David’ eg his enemies with harrows 

Siron; and a thoufind cther paflages of the fame tendency, prt 
that 
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Goat the laws of moft nations of antiquity were written in letters of 

blood; and if in England (as it is faid) we have near eighty kinds of 
felonies, all liable to ~ capital punifhment, the Gentoos need not think 
their own legiflature uncommonly fertile in employments for the exe- 
cutioner. 

“ ‘The latter part of this fection is particularly fet apart to treat of 
thefts committed by the Bramin tribe; and the many dreadtul penal- 
ties there enjoined leave the delinquents but a flender fatisfaétion in 
their exemption from capital punifhment: add too, that from thefe cir- 
cumitances it may be collected, that this exemption is really tounded 
upon a revere ntial regard to the fanctity of their funétion and character, 
rather than upon the unjuit preference of felf-interefted partiality, 

“ CHAP. XIX. The nineteenth and twentieth chapters prefent us 
a lively picture of Afiatic manners, and in them a {trong proof of their 
own originality. To men of liberal and candid fentiments, neither the 
crofinels of the portrait nor the harfhnefs of the colouring will feem 
improper or indecent, while they are convinced of the truth of the re- 
acest and if this compilation does not cxhibit mankind as they 
might have been, or as they ought to have been, the anfwer is plain, 
“ Becaule it paints them as they were,” —Vices, as well as fafhions, 
have their {pring and their fall, not with individuals only, but in 

hole nations, where one reigning foible fer +: hile iwallows up the 
relt, and then retires in its tura to make room for the epidemic influ- 
ence of a newer pafiion. Wherefore, if any opinions not reconcileable 
to our modes of thinking, or any crimes not praciiled, and fo not prce 
hibited among us, fhould occur in thefe chapters, they muit be im- 
paied to the different effects produced on the human mind by a diffei- 
ence of climates, cuftoms, and manners, which will confiautly give a 
particular turn and bias to the na ational vices.—Hence it ould be a 
phos and frivolous argument for cenfuring the fiith fection of Uhis nines 

enth chapter, to object that it was leveiled at an offence abfurd im ite 
leit, not likely y to be frequent, or luppoling it frequent, ftill to be 
deemed of trivial confequence and to make this objection merely in 
confderation that the off@nce mev not be ee al among us, and has cers 
tainly never been forbidde n by our Pe 9 e, fuch cavils would betray 















a great ig norance of the gener al fy{tem of h nonature, as well as of 
th : comm on principles ot le; riflati ion for penal laws (except for the moit 
ordi wUry Cri imes) a re not enacted veal particul: ir initances of chen ce 
have pointed out their abfolute nece”! iy 3 tor which reafon pa uvici de 
Was not {pecified among the original inilitute of the celebrated law- 
giver of Sparta. Hence we may with fatety conclude, that the feveral 
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pro hibitio: iS ANC d penaities of this fitth fection w 1udieg 
contequ lence of file cominiffion ot every ipecies of cnorm ity therein de 
4.1000, 

“ Ta Afia, the indubitable virginity of the bri de hss ever been a re~ 
guifite and mott neceflary coudition of a mairiage; and indeed the 
warmth of conftitution in either fex, and the univer! Nouly of the 
nen In thoie climates, give g oyeat pi oprie ty to the caut! m5 for in wo- 








men the firit breach of cha! tity was always etteemed decifive; and 
Mofes confidered the offence in at leatt a3 ferious a light as the G ne 
toos have done, fince he ordained, that, if the tokens of wirgtnity were 
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not found upon a girl at her marriage, fhe fhould be ftoned :—~A hard 
fate {ueiy, i we refleét to how many accidents fo trail an article is lia. 
ble, without any intention or fault of its poflefior! And it a Hindoo’s 
confcience is equally nice with a Jew’s, upon this point it cannot be 
judged extraordinary, that a particular fection of tis Code fhould be 
appropriated to the condemnation of fuch practices as may violate vir- 
ginity, and deftroy its tokens, even without actual copulation, fince 
the difgrace and other unhappy confequences to the woman are equally 
inevitable, to what caufe foever it be owing that the proofs oi her chaf- 
tity are deficient. 

“ The bett fecurity for female virtue is the total abfence of tempta- 
tion, and confequently, to endeavour to remove the one is a prudent 
caution for the prefervation of the other. We find therefore the feve- 
ral modes and gradations of Afiatic gallantry feparately forbidden at the 
beginning of this chapter, which, by flightly —— the firit pre- 
paratives and leading {teps to an offence, fhews a tender concern for 
the offender’s welfare, to whom it thus gives a monitory check at the 
very comme:.cement of his defign, and before the execution of it has 
fubjected him to the extreme 1igour of the lawe 

«* CHAP. XX. It may not be improper to mention upon this chap- 
ter, that the Bramins who compiled the Code were men far advanced 
in years, as one of them above eighty, and only one under thirty-five, 
by way of apology for the obfervations they have felected, and the 
centures they have patied upon the conduct and merits of the fair fex. 
Solomon however, who probably had as much experience in women as 
any Pundit in any of the four Jogues, was nearly of the fame fenti- 
ments, as we may collect from numerous paffages in his Proveros, one 
of which, in the thirtieth chapter, fo exactly correfponds with a fen- 
tence in this part of the Code, that the one almott feems a literal tran- 
fcript from the other. ‘* There are,” fays Solomon, *¢ Three Things 
** that are never fatisfied; yea, four Things fay not, it is enough: 
** The Grave and the Barren Womb ; the Earth that is filled not with 
* Water, and the Fire that faith not, it is enough.” 

** The paflage in the Code will fpeak tor itfelf;—fo ftriking a re- 
fembiance needs neither quotation nor comment :—Yet neither the 
Royal Author of the Proverbs, nor the compofers of the Shatters, are 
by any means fo cenforious or fo unjuft as to deny the poflibility of 
excellence in the female fex, though they allow the inftances to be 
fomewhat fearce, and that wives of this quality are only to be obtained 
by many and great acts of piety, or, as Solomon exprefles it, “ A 
* Prudent Wite is from the Lord.” 

“© The many rules laid down in this chapter, for the prefervation of 
domeftic authority to the hufband, are relicks of that characterittic dif 
cipline of Afia, which facred and profane writers teftify to have exifted 
from all antiquity ; where women have ever been the iubjects, not the 
partners of their lords, confined within the walls of-a haram, or bufied 
without doors in drudgeries little becoming their delicacy. The Trojan 
princefles were employed in wathing linen; and Rebecca was firtt dif 
eovered by Abralsam’s fervant with a pitcher upon her thoulier to watet 
camels.  T'wo Women fhall be grinding at the Mill,” fays the Pro- 
pher; but the notoriety of this tact obviates the neceflity of quotations i 
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jt may jutt be obfetved, that Solomon in praifing a good wife mentions, 
that ** She rifes while it is yet Night,” which we mutt ‘uppofe to be 
before her hufband; and we find this to be one of the qualifications for 
a good Gentoo wife alfo, 

“ The latter part of this chapter relates to the extraordinary cir-ume 
ftance of womens burning themfelves with their deceafed hifbinds :— 
The terms of the injunction as there fet forth are plain, mode: ste, and 
conditional: *¢ It is proper tor a Woman to burn with her Hufband’s 
“ Corps;” and a proportionate reward is offered in compenfation for 
her futferings.—Notwithitanding the ordinance is not in the abfolute 
ftyle of a command, it is furely fufficiently direct to fland fora religie 
ous duty; the only proof that it is not pofitive is the propofal of invio- 
lable chattity as an alternative, though it is not to be taken for an equi- 
valent. The Bramins feem to look upon this facrifice as one ot the 
firft principles of their religion, the caufe of which it wouid hardly be 
orthodox to inveftigate. There are however feveral re{:ictions with 
tefpect to it, as that a woman mutt not burn herfelf if fhe is with child, 
nor if her hufband died at a dittance from her, unleis the can procure 
his turban and girdle to put on at the pile, with other exceptions of the 
fame nature, which they clofely conceal from the eyes of the world, 
among the other myfteries of their faith: but we are convinced equally 
by intormation 771d experience, that the cuitom has not for the moit 
part fallen into defuetude in India, as a celebrated writer has fuppofed. 

“ CHAP. XXI. The twenty-firft chapter comprehends a number of 
unconnected articles, of which the Jatt fection is a kind of peroration 
tothe whole work. But of fuch parts of thele ordinances as relate 
merely to the religious opinions of the Hindoos we certainly are not au- 
thorized to judge; they were inftituted in conformity to their preju- 
dices; and the confciences of the people, as well as the penalties of the 
law, enforce their obedience. Hence little obfervation need be made 
upon the unaccountable prohibitions of the fecond fection, but that the 
commiffion of fuch ridiculous crimes, for which no poffible temptation 
can be pleaded, may be feverely punifhed, without much danger to the 
generality of mankind. 

“ The article of the third feétion is of a more ferious nature, and 
contains an injunétion not unneceflary for the general peace and good 
order of every community, The vulgar in all nations are tied down to 
the continual exercife of bodily labour for their own immediate fubfif- 
tence; and their employments ate as incompatible with the leifure re- 
quifite for religious fpeculations, as their ideas are too grofs for the 
comprehenfion of their fubtilty; add to this, that illiterate minds are 
ufually fo apt to kindle at the leaft touch of enthutiattic zeal, as to make 
their headitrong fuperttition the moft dangerous of all weapons in the 
hands of a defigning partizan; like the Agaee-affer, it rages with un- 
quenchable violence, and feparating into a thoufand flames, all equally 
deftrudtive, fubfides not but.with the exaltation of a Cromwell, or a 
maflacre of Saint Bartholomew. Mofes obferved a like ——- with 
this Code, in prohibiting the reft of the people from any materference 
with the profeifion of the priefthood ; the ordinance is itiued from the 
mouth of God himfelf; « Thou fhalt appoint Aaron and his Sons, and 
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“¢ they fhall wait on their Prieft’s Office, and the Stranger that cometh 
* nigh fhall be put to Death.” 

«* Indeed the whole office, as well as the facred pre-eminence of the 
Braminical tribe, is almoft an exact counterpart of that of che Levitis 
cal: the Levites were particularly forbidden wine ; fo are the Bramins: 
the Levites were more than others enjoined to avoid the conta¢t of all 
uncleannefs; fo are the Bramins: the Levites were to affift the magif 
traie’s judgement in difficult cafes ; fo are the Bramins: and, in ev 
other refpect, the refemblance might well authorize a fufpicion, that 
they had originally fome remote affinity to each other, though conjece 
ture cannot poflibly trace the fource of the connexion.” 

But we mutt here clofe this long quotation, taking our pre- 
fent leave of this curious and entertaining article, with the 
conclufion of the tranflator’s preface. 

«¢ Te is not only to the laws of Mofes that this Code bears a ftriking 
likenefs ; many other parts of the Holy Scriptures may from hence be 
elucidated or confirmed: thus in the Book of Genefis we find Laban 
excufing himfelf for having fubitituted Leah in the place of Rachel to 
Jacob, in thefe words: * It muft not be fo done in our Country, to 
«* give the Youngeft (Daughter) before the Firft-born:” This was 
long before Mofes was born.—So in this compilation it is made crimi- 
nal for a man to give his younger daughter in marriage before the 
elder, or for a younges fon to marry while his elder brother remains 
unmarried. 

‘* Comparifons of this nature will illuftrate many doubtful paffages, 
and explain many obfolete cuftoms and ufages alluded to throughoat 
the Bible; fo that fhould no part of thefe laws be thought worthy of 
adoption into the fyftem of a Britith government in Afia, they will yet 
weli deferve the confideration of the politician, the judge, the divine, 
and the philofopher, as they contain the genuine fentiments of a great 
and flourifhing people, at a time when it was impoffible for them to 
have any connexion or communication with the European world, upon 
fubjets in which all mankind have a common interett ; as they abound 
with maxims of general policy and jutlice, which no particularity of 
manners, or diverfity of religious opinions can alter ; as they may be- 
come ufetul references for a number of national and local dittinctions 
in our own Sacred Writings, and as the feveral powers of the mind, in 
the gradual progrefs of civilization, may by judicious comparifons from 
hence be inveftigated almoft to their firit principles.” = 

W. 


Choix des Mémoires de P Academie Royale des Infcriptions and 
Belles- Lettres——or, A Colle&tion of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles-Lettres. 3 vols. 
4to. 3l. 3s. Becket and Elmily. 


The defign of the Editor *, in forming this Colleétion, 
feems to have been to furnifh fuch gentlemen, as want either 
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ability to purchafe, or time or inclination to perufe, the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of infcriptions and Belles Lettres 
at large, with fuch feleét pieces of that voluminous work +; 
as are of moft general ule, and moft likely to gratify the tafte 
of the Claffical reader. With this view, he has avoided the in- 
fertion of fuch papers as relate to dry and abftrufe fubjeéts, 
and has contined himfelf to fuch pieces, as have either an im- 
mediate or a remote tendency to throw fome light upon the 
Greek and Roman writers. And, in order to leave room for 
greater variety, he has paffed over fuch differtations, as are of 
too great a length to be eafily admitted into a Colleétion of 
this kind. The eflays on the Roman Legion alone, all of 
them infcparably conneéted, and forming an entire whole, 
would, if printed together, make a large Quarto volume, 

The co'leétion, agreeable to the plan of the origina! work, 
is divided into two parts; the firft containing whiat is called 
The Hiftory of the Works of the Royal Academy of Infcriptias and 
Belles Lettres. This con‘ fts of fuch pieces as were not decmed 
worthy of being inferted at length, but the fubftance of which 
is here digefted into an hiftorical form by the fecretary to the 
Academy or fome of its members. The fecond part contains 
the Memcirs of the Academy, properly fo called : that is fach eflays, 
as were judged by the Academy to be to Inghly finifhed, as 
to be thought worthy of being printed without any alteration. 
To give the bare titles of all the eflays that compote this col- 
le&tiun, would exceed the ufual limits of an article in our 
Review. We fhall content ourfelves at prefent with men- 
tioning thofe of the principal pieces, which occur in the firft 
volume, from which the reader will be enabled to determine 
what degree of judgment the Editor has difcovered in his {e- 
leétion, ' 

The titles of thefe pieces are-—A Difcourfe on the Gym- 
naftic art of the Ancients—Of ‘the expiations of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans—Of Human Sacrifics—Of Prefages 
—Of the riches of the temple of Delphos, and how often it 
was pillaged —Whether the ‘Table afcribed to Cebes, be really 
the produ@ion of that author—A Parallel between Homer and 
Plato—A Differtation on the ufe which Flato has made of the 
Poets—A Difcourfe on the manner in which Virgil has imitated 
Homer—A Diifertation on the Hefperides—A Differtation on 
the Gorgons—A Difcourfe on the fable of Epic Poems.—An 
Effay on the origin and nature of the Epichalamium—An ex- 


* Amounting to 36 vols. 4to, ares 
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amination of the Queflion, whether it be neceffary that a 
Tracedy fhould confit of five a&ts—An Eflay on Satire; 
fhewing its rife, progrefs, and different Revolutions. 

As a ipeciren of the entertainment, which the reader is to 
exp:& from the perufal of theie efiays, we fhall prefent him 
with the fubftance of what is faid on the fubjeét of Cebes’s 
Table. The writer of this article, the Abbé Sevin, con- 
tens, that this table, though ufually afcribed to Cebes, can- 
not be the work of that author; and he endeavours to fupport 
his affertion by the following arguments: 1. Things are men- 
tioned in the Table that did not exift in the time of Cebes, 
2. Scéts of Philofophers are condemned in it that were not 
known in his time, 3. The author does not adopt the fenti- 
ments of the Se€t, to which Cebes belonged. 4. He does not 
write in the diale&t, which was conftantly ufed by philofophers 
of that (e&. 5. It is not credible that fuch a work fhould 
have Lecn buried in oblivion for upwards of five centuries. 

On the firft head he obferves, that the word Xéprm, as 
fignifying a written paper, is ufed in the Fable; though that 
word was not known in Greece till long after the time of 
Cebes, and the art of writing on paper was not introduced 
into Greece tll after the Congueft of Fgypt by Alexander, 
Theophraftus toc, in his hiftory cf plants mentions a great 
many purpofes to which paper was applied ; but he fays not a 
word of writing as one of them. And yet Theophraftus 
wrote his hifiory in the 116th Olympiad, whereas Cebes, 
who was a difciple of Socrates, muft have lived before the 
hundredth Olympiad. 

On the cond head he remarks, that the author of the 
Tab'e condemns particular feéts of Philofophers, that did not 
exift in the time of Cebes. In talking of thofe, who pur- 
fue vain and unprofitable ftudies, he clafies them thus—Poets, 
Orators, Logieians, Muficians, Arithmeticians, Geometri- 
cians, Aftrologers, Epicureans (itwnxcl, as they are called 
in the original) Peripaticians, and Criticks, But it is univer- 
fally agreed, that the three laft Se€ts were not known in the 
time of Cebes, 

In handling the fourth argument, M. Sevin fays, that the 
author of the Fable has been at no pains to make Cebes talk 
confiftently with the chara@ter of his fect. Cebes was, as ap- 
es from the Phecon of Plato, a difciple of the {chool of 

ythagoras ; and, in that very dialogue, he ftrenuoufly de- 
fends the doétrine of his mafter. But it is well known, that 
Mefic and Arithmetic were two fciences, which the Pythago- 
ticians held in the higheft eftimation, Jamblichus informs i 
that 
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that they were particularly fond of Mufic; and, if we may. 
believe Quintilian and Boethius, they never fuffered a day ta 
afs without devoting part of it to that delightful art, In the 
fragments that remain of the ancient Pythagoricians, fuch as 
thofe of Hippodamus and Euryphamus, nothing is more come 
mon than comparifons taken from Mufic, And, in fine, we 
learn from Porphyrius, that there was a fet of Muficians, 
that bore the name of Pythagoreans. As to Arithmetic, Mo- 
deratus aflures us, that they ftudied it with uncommon atten 
tion. And how, indeed, could they poffibly do otherwife ? 
they, who, according to Theodoret, were taught by their 
maiter to believe, that in the perfect knowledge of numbers 
confifted the chief happinefs of man. What an abfurdity, then, 
for the author of the Table, to reprefent Cebes, a profefled 
Pythagorician, as condemning Mufic and Arithmetic ; the two 
feiences, which, by the principles of his fect, he muft have 
been naturally inclined to prefer to all others! Add to this, as 
a fourth argument againft the authenticity of the Table, that 
it is wrote in the common dialeét, whereas it is well known 
that all the Pythagoricians wrote in the Doric diale&. 

M. Sevin concludes with obferving, it is extremely impro« 
bable, that a work, poffeffed of greater merit than moft an- 
cient pieces, fhould have been negleéted and overlooked for 
the fpace of five hundred years. Lucian, he fays, is the 
firft writer that quotes it; and, upon the whole, he gives it 
as his opinion, that it cannot lay claim to a much earlier date 
than the time of that Author. 

(To be continued.) 





A Treatife on Man, his Intellectual Faculties and his Education. 
A Pofthumous work of M. Helvetius. Tranflated from the 
French, with Additional Notes *, By WW. Hooper, M. D. 
2vol. 8vo. 12s. Law. 


The celebrated author of the Effay, de L’E/prit, hath, in 
this work, bequeathed to the world a performance; in which 
the whole Man is inveftigated more at large. The princi- 
ples laid down in that Effay are here profeffedly repeated 
and placed in a new point of view. 


* We cannot help thinking Helvetius extremely unfortunate in ine to 
Engli/h tranflators. His Effay de l’E/prit was very haftily and bung ingly 
tranflated: the prefent is ftill more execrable. ‘The tranflator’s notes, alfo, 
are very fuperficial and paltry. M 
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_& My inducement, fays he, to engage in the following work, wag 
merely the love of mankind and of truth; from a perfvation, that ta: 
become virtuous and happy, we wanted only to know ourfelves, and 
entertain juit ideas of morals. ; 

* My defign can hardly be miftaken. Had I publithed this book in 
my life-time, I thould in all probability have expofed myfelf to perfes 
ution, without the profpect of any perfanal advantage. 

¢ That I have continued to maintain the fame fentiments which I 
advanced in my Treatite on the Underftanding, is the confequence ef 
their appeatiag to me the only rational principles on the fubject, and of 
their being generally adopted, fince that time, by men of the greateft 
learning and abilities. 

' # Thofe principles are farther extended, and more accurately ex, 
amined, in the prefent work than in the former; my reflection having 
fuggefted a number of new ideas, while I was employed in the come 
polition.” . 

« A writer, continues he, who is defirous of the favour of the 
great, and the tranfitory appiaufe of the prefent hour, muft adopt im- 
plicitly the current principles of the time, without ever attempting to 
exami.e or queftion their authority ; and from this jource arifes the 
want of eaeility, fo general among literary productions. Books of 
intrinfic merit, and which difcover real genius, are thé phancmena 
but of very few periods in the {pace of many ages ; and their appear- 
ance, like that of the fur in the foreft, ferves only to render the 
interven‘r: darknefs more confpicuous. They conftirute an epoch 
in the hitiory of the human underftanding, and it is from the prin 
ciples ghey contain, that future improvements in {f¢ience derive theit 
origin. 

30 numerous and various are the ingredients, which enter 
into the compofition of that wonderful compound, Aan, that 
it is impoflible for a writer to analyze fuch a fubje& with any 
tolerable degree of difcrimination, without conftityting at the 
fame time a moft multifarious and complicated traét. Such, 
is, of courfe the work before us; the diverfity of which lays 
the Reviewer. under no little difadvantage ; as the feveral di- 
vifions of the fubjeét are treated fo concifely as to render ab- 
SiraG in a great meafure impracticable, and to extrac? even a 
moderate part of what is new, or otherwife worthy notice and 
remark, would {well the article, beyond the limits, to which 
we are neceffarily confined.—We fhall endeavour, therefore, 
to fteer a middle courfe, and give our readers as fatisfactory 
* account of the Contents as the nature of the work will 
adinit. 


In his introdutory fe&tion, the author takes into confide- 
ration the different points of view, from which we may con- 
fider man ; a with the’ influence of education; pro- 
ceeding to difcufs the queftion ‘+ Whether the difference 1. 
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the minds of men be the effe& of their different organifations 
or of education.” 

Of education he juftly obferves that no two perfons reccive 
exaétly the fame. 

« T ftill learn, fays he, my inftruction is not yet finifhed: When 
will it be? When I fhall be no longer fenfible; at my death, The 
courfe of my life is properly nothing more than a long courfe of edue 
cation, 

«© What is neceflary that two individuals fhould receive precifely the 
fame education? That they fhould be in precifely the fame pofitions 
and the fame circumftances, Now fuch an hypothefis is impoffible : 
it is therefore evident, that no two perfons can receive the fame in- 
fiructions. 

“ But why put off the term of our education to the utmoft period of 
life? Why not confine it to the time exprefsiy fet apart for inttruction, 
that is, to the period of infancy and adolefcence ?” 

*¢ ] am content to confine it to that period; and I will prove in 
like manner, that it is impoffible for two men to acquire precifely the 
fame ideas. 

“ It is at the very inftant a child receives motion and life that it 
receives its firft initruction : it is fometimes even in the womb where 
it is conceived, that it learns to diftinguifh between ficknefs and health. 


The mother however delivered, the child ftruggles and cries ; hunger 


gripes it, it feels a want, and that want opens its lips, makes it feize, 
and greedily fuck the nourifhing breaft. When fome months have 
patted, its fight is diftinét, its organs are fortified, it becomes by de- 
grees fufceptible of all impreffions ; then the fenfes of feeing, hear- 
ing, tafting, touching, {melling, in a word, all the inlets to the mind 
are fet open; then all the objects of nature rufh thither in crowds, 
and engrave an infinity of ideas in the memory. In thefe firft mo- 
ments what can be true inftructors of infancy ? The divers fenfations 
it feels: thefe are fo many inftructions it receives. ‘ 

‘* If two children have the fame preceptor, if they are taught to 
diftinguith their letters, to read and repeat their catechifm, &c. they 
are fuppofed to receive the fame education. The philoiopher judges 
otherwife : according to him, the true preceptors of a child are the ol « 
jeéts that furround him; thefe are the inflructors to whom he owes 
almoft all his ideas. 

“ A fhort hiftory of the infancy of man will bring us acquainted 
with them. He no fooney iees the light than a thoufand founds 
firike his ears; he hears nothing but a confuled noife; a thoufand 
bodies offer themfelves to his fight, but prefent nothing but objects 
imperfectly defined. It is by inienfible degrees the intant learns to 
hear and fee, to perceive and rectify the crrors of one fenfe by 
another, 

“ Being conftantly ftruck by the fame fenfations in the prefence of 
the fame objects, he thereby acquires a more complete remeinbrance of 
them, in proportion as the fame action of the objects are repeated on 
him ; and this action of thém we fhould regard as the moft confiderable 
part of his education. Th 
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‘¢ The child in the mean time grows ; he walks and walks alone; 
mumberlefs falls then teach him to preferve the equilibrium of his 
body, and to itand firm on his legs; the more painful the falls, the 
more inftructive they prove, and the more adroit, attentive, and cau. 
tious he walks. 

* The child grows ftrong; he runs, he is already able to leap the 
little canals that traverfe and water the garden. It is then that by re- 
peated trials and falls he learns to proportion his leaps to the width of 
the canals. 

‘* He fees a ftone fall into the water and fink to the bottom, whilea 
iece of wood floats on the furface: by this inftance he acquires the 
rit idea of gravity. 

«¢ If he take the ftone and the wood out of the water, and 
chance they both fall on his feet, the unequal degree of pain occafioned 
by their fall, engraves more ftrongly on his memory the idea of their 
unequal weight and hardnefs, 

** If hechance to throw the fame ftone againft one of the flower-pots 
laced on the border of a canal, he will then learn that fome bodies are 
roke by a blow that others refift. 

** There is therefore no man of difcernment whe muf not fee in all 
objets, fo many tutors charged with the education of our infancy, 

** But are not thefe inftructors the fame for all? No. The chance 
is not precifely the fame for any two perfons ; but fuppofe it were, and 
that two children owed their dexterity in walking, running, and leap- 
ing to their falls; I fay, that as it is impoffible they fhould both have 
‘precifely the fame number of falls, and equally painful, chance cannot 
furnifh them both with the fame inftructions. 

** Place two children on a plain, in a wood, a theatre, an affembly, 
ora fhop. They will not, by their mere natural pofition, be ftruck 
precifely in the fame manner, nor confequently affected with the fame 
fenfations. What different fubjects moreover are by daily occurrences 
inceffantly offered to the view of thefe two children! 

‘* Two brothers travel with their parents, and to arrive at their na- 
tive place they muft traverfe long chains of mountains. The eldeft 
follows his father by the fhort and rugged road, What does he fee? 
Nature in all the forms of horror; mountains of ice that hide their 
heads among the clouds, mafly rocks that hang over the traveller’s 
head, fathomlefs caverns, and ridges of arid hills, from whence torrents 
precipitate with a tremendous roar. The younger follows his mother 
through the moft frequented roads, where nature appears in all her 
pleafing forms, What objects does he behold’ Every where hills 
planted with vines and fruitful trees, and vallies where the wandering 
ftreams divide the meadows, peopled by the brouzing herds. 

“« Thefe two brothers have, in the faine journey, feen very different 

ofpects, and received very different impreffions. Now a thoufand 
incidents of the fame nature may produce the fame effeéts. Our life 
is nothing more, fo to fay, than a long chain of fimilar incidents; let 
men not ever flatter themfelves, therefore, with being able to give 
two children precifely the fame education, 
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Our author proceeds to illuftrate the important fubje& of 
Education in-feveral chapters of his firft fection ; confidering 
it in its feveral varieties, as they are conformable to cuftom, 
and as they tend to the- formation of the moral chara&ter. Of a 
Collegiate Education he obferves that an uniformity of it is not 
adapted to all capacities. Of a Domeffic Education, that ia 
every individual, it ought to be different. But the difficulty, 
or rather impraCticability of this, is obvious ;—It is more per- 
tinently that he afcribes the formation of charaétérs to ac- 
cident. 

“ The moft ftriking characters are fometimes the produce of an in- 
Anity of little accidents. Ye is from an infinity of threads of hemp thet 
the largeft cables are formed. There is no change that chance can- 
not produce in the chara¢ter of a nan, But why do thefe changes 
almoft always operate in a manner vnyperceived by himfelf? Becaufe, 
to perceive them, he muft have a moft fevere and penetrating eye 
on himfelf, Now pleafure, idlenefs, ambition, poverty, &c. equally 
divert him from this obfervation. Every thing turns him away from 
himfelf. A man has, moreover, fo much refpect for himfelf, fo 
much veneration for his own conduct, as, being the confequence of 
fuch fagacious and profound reflection, that he can rarely permit hime 
felf to examine it: pride forbids, and pride is readily obeyed. 

“Chance has, therefore, a neceflary and confiderable influence on 
our education, The events of life are frequently the produce of the 
mott trifling incidents. I know this affertion difgufts our vanity, 
which conftantly affigns great caufes to effects that appear to it of 
great confequence. ‘To deftroy the illufions of pride, I thall prove, 
by the aid of facts, that it is to the moft trifling incidents the moft 
illuftrious citizens have fometimes owed their talents. From whence 
T conclude, that chance acts in a like manner on all mankind, and 
if its effects on ordinary minds are lefs remarked, it is merely becaufe 
minds of this fort are themfelves lefs remarkable.” 

The author proceeds to illuftrate this point by examples, 
as follows : 

* For my firft example, I fhail cite M. Vaucanfon: his pious mo- 
ther had a fpiritual direétor, who lived in a cell, to which the hall 
where the clock was placed ferved as an antichamber. The. mother 
paid frequent vifits to this director. Her fon waited for her in the an- 
uchamber: there alone, and having nothing to do, he wept witht 
wearine’s, while his mother wept with repentance. However, as we 
commonly weep and weary ourfelves as little as poffible, and as in a 
ftate of vacation there are no fenfations indifferent, voung Vaucanfon 
was foon ftruck with the uniform motion of the pendulum, and defi- 
rous of difcovering its caufe. His curiofity was routed; he approached 
the clock-ca‘e, and faw, through the crevices, the w heels that turn 
exch other; difcovered a part of the mechanifm, and gueffed at the 
reft. He projected a fimilar machine, which he executed in wood with 
aknire, and at lait was able to make a clock more or !ef perieét. _En- 
couraved by this firit fuccefs, his tafte fur mechanics was determined. 
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His talents difplayed themfelves ; and the fame genius that enabled him 
to make a clock in wood, fhowed him the poflibility of forming a flutiity 
automaton, 

A chance of the fame fort allumined the genius of Milton. Crom. 
well died, his fon fucceeded him, and was driven out of England. 
Milton participated his iil-fortune ; he loft the place of fecretary to the 
protector, was imprifoned, releafed, and driven into exile. At laft he 
returned, retired to the country, and there, in the leifure of retreat 
and difgrace, he executed the poem which he had projeéted in his 
youth, and which has placed him in the rank of the greateft of men. 

It Shakefpeare had been, like his father, always a dealer in wool; 
if lis imprudence had not obliged him to quit his commerce, and 
his country; if he had not affociated with libertines, and ftole deer 
from the park of a nobleman; had not been purfued for the theft, 
and obliged to take refuge in London; engage in a company of 
a¢tor:; ang, at lait, difguited with being an indifferent performer, 
he had not turned author; the prudent Shakefpeare had never been 
the celebrated Shakeipeare ; and whatever ability he might have ac- 
quired in the trade of wool, his name would never have reflected a 
luiiie on England. 

li was a chance neaily fimilar that determined the tafte of Moliere 
for the tlage. His grandfather loved the theatre, and frequently car- 
ried him thither. ‘fhe young man livéd in diflipation; the tather ob- 
ferving it, afked in anger, if his fon was to be made an aétor. Would 
to God, replied the grandiather, he was as good an actor as Montrole, 
Thofe words ftruck young Moliere ; he took a difguft to his trade, and 
France owes its greateft comic writer to that accieutal reply. Moliere, 
a fkiltul tapeftry-maker, had never elie been cited among the great 
men of his nation, 

Corneille loved; he made verfes for his miitrefs, became a poet, 
compofed Melite, then Cinna, Rodogune, &c. is the honour of his 
country, and an object of emulation for poftericy. The difereet Cor- 
neille had remained a lawyer, and compojed briefs that would have 
been forgotten with the eaufes he defended. Thus it is, that the de- 
votion of a mother, the death of Cromwell, deer-ftealing, the excla- 
mation of an old man, and the beauty of a woman, have given five 
illuftrious charafters to Europe. 

I fhould never have done if I would enumerate all the writers cele 
brated for their talents, and who owed thofe talents to fimilar inci- 
dens *, Many piilotophers adopt my opinion on this particular. 


_“ It will not be improper, however, to add here one mote inftance; 
Newton, in his younger days, was a ftadent at Cambridge, but during the 
time of the plague retired into the country. As he was reading under an 
apple-tree, one of the fruit fell and ftruck him a {mart blow on the head. 
When he obferved the {mallnefs of the apple le was furpsized at the force of 
the flroke. This led him to confider the accelerating motion of falling bo- 
dies, from whence he deduced the principles of gravity, and Jaid the toun- 
dation of that philofophy which will refeé&t honour on the Englifh nation, 
when, perhaps, the names of Cretfv, A gincourt, and Blenheim, will be ut- 
tetly forgotten,  ‘TRANSLATOR's NOTE. 

M. Bonnet 
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M. Bonnet compares with me, genius to a lens, that burns in one 

int only. Genius, according to us, is but the produce of a ftrong 
and concentered attention to any art or fcience; but from whence does 
this attention proceed? From a lively tafle-we feel for that art or 
fcience. Now this tafte is not the mere gift of nature. Is a man born 
without ideas ? He is born alto without taftes. We may, therefore 
regard them as acquifitions arifing from the fituations in which we are 

laced, Genius then, is the remote produce of incidents or chances 
nearly fimilar to thofe I have cited, 

The celebrated Rouffeau, our author obferves, is not of this 
opinion. 

“ He is, however, himfelf an inftance of the power of chance. On 
entering the world fortune placed oim in the train of an ambaffador. 
A bickering with that minifter made him quit the political career, and 
follow that of the arts and fciences. His choice lay between elo- 
quence and mufic ; equally adapted to fucceed in both thofe arts, his 
tafte remained for fome time undetermined ; a particular feries of 
circumftances made him at lait preter eloquence; a feries of another 
kind would have made him « mufician. Who knows if the favours of 
a fair chantrefs would not have produced that effect? No one at leaft 
can affirm, that love could not have made an Orpheus of the French 
Plato. But what particular incident made M. Roufleau enter the ca- 
reer of eloquence? I do not know: that is his fecret; all that! can fay 
is, that in this purfuit his firft fuccefs was futficient tq determine his 
choice. 

“ The academy of Dijon propofed a prize for eloquence. It was 
a whimfical fubjeét; the queftion was, Whether the feiences be more 
hurtful than ufeful to fociety? The only firiking manner of treating this 
queftion was to take part again{t the fcicnces. M. Roufieau was fen- 
fible of this; and made on this fubject an eloquent difcourtc, that 
deferved and obtained great encomiums. This tuccefs made the re- 
markable period of his lite. From hence arofe his glory, his misfor- 
tunes, and his paradoxes. 

Charmed with the beauty ef his own difcourfe, the maxims of the 
orator foon became thofe of the philofopher ; 2nd irom that moment, 
devoted to the love of paradoxes, nothing was difficult to him. Was 
it neceflary to maintain, in order to deiend his opinion, that the 
man abfolutely brutal, without art, without indutiry, and inferior to 
every known favage, is notwithftanding more virtuous and happy 
than the polifhed citizen of London or Ainflerdam’ he was ready to 
Maintain it. 

The.dupe of his own eloquence, and content with the title of an 
orator, he renounced that of a philofopher, and his errors became the 
confequence of his firft fuccets. ‘The leatt caufes have often produced 
the greatett effects, Chagrined at lait by contradi¢tions, or perhaps 
too fond of fingularity, ivi. Roufieau quiued Paris and his friends : he 
retired to Montmorenci?. He there compofed and publifhed his Eme- 
hus; and was puriued by envy, ignorance, and hypocrify. Kiteemed 
by all Europe for his eloquence, he was perfecuted in France. The 
applied to kim this paflage, cruciatur ubi of, laudatur ubi non oft. 
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Obliged at laft to retire to Swifferland, and continually more 
jrritated againit perfecution, he there wrote his famous letter ad. 
dreffed to the archbifhop of Paris. Thus it is that all the ideas of a 
man, all his glory, and all his misfortunes, are frequently formed 
into a feries by the invifible power of a firft event. M. Rouffeau, 
therefore, as well as an infinity of illuftrious men, may be confidered 
as one of the chyS d’euvres of chance. 

«¢ Let me not be reproached with having flopped to. confider the 
caufes to which great men have fo frequently owed their talents; m 
fubjeét obliged me to it, I hall not grow tedious by details. I know 
that the public is fond of great talents, and that the trifling caufes by 
which they are produced appear of little confequence. I fee with 
pleafure a river roll its waves majettically through the plain, but it is 
with labour my imagination mounts to its fource, to dee it aflemble 
the volume of waters neceffary to its courfe. Objects prefent them- 
felves to us in mafles; it is with wearinefs we attend to their de- 
compolition. I cannot perfuade myfelf without difficulty, that the 
conet which traverfes with fuch rapidity our mundane fyftem, and 
menaces its ruin, is nothing more than a certain compofition of in- 
vifible atoms. 

*¢ In morals, as in phyfics, we are ftruck by the great alone: we 
conftantly affign great caufes to great efiects; we would make the 
figns in the zodiac announce the fall or revolution of empires. Yet 
how many crufades have been undertaken or fufpended; how many 
yevolutions accomplifhed cr prevented; how many wars kindled or 
extinguifhed, by the intrigues of a prieft, a woman, or a minifter. 
Jt is for want of fecret anecdotes, that we do not every where find 
the glove of the duchefs of Marlborough. 

* Let what I here fay of empires be applied to individuals: it will 
appear in like manner, that their exaltation or difgrace, their happi- 
nefs or mifery, are the produce of a certain feries of eircumftances, of 
an infinity of chances unforefeen, and apparently infignificant. I 
compare the littie incidents that produce the great events of our 
lives, to the hairy fibres of a rvot that infinuate infentibly into the 
clefis of a rock, and there increafe that it may one day {pring up. 

“* Chance, therefore has, and always will have, a part in our educa- 
tion, and efpecially in that of men of genius; therefore, would you 
increafe their number in a nation, obferve the means that are ufed by 
chance to infpire mankind with a defire of becoming illuftrious. 
‘This obfervation made, place them expreisly and frequently in the 
fame pofitions that chance places them but feldom: this is the only 
way to make them numerous, 

‘* The moral education of mankind is now almoft entirely aban- 
doned to chance. To render it perfect, the plan muft be directed by 
public utility, and founded on fimple avd invariable principles; this 
1s the only methed to diminith the influence it receives from chance, 
and to obviate the contradictions that are found, and mutt nectlarily be 
found, among all the various precepts of modern education. 

The remainder of the firft (e€tion is taken up with refieétions 
on falie religions; but as the au:hor does not appear to think 
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any religion true *, we fhall pafs over what is advanced 
on this {ubje&t. From the different queftions examined, the 
conclufion, at the end of this feétion, is thot the actuc! incqua- 
lity, obierved in the underfanding of &Torent perfons ouzht 


not to be comfidered, in the cate of nica orzan ordi- 
nary manner, « undeniable proof of their capacitic oeing 
likewiie uneguaL. 

At the end of each ichtion, the autuor «. ‘ded fuch ile 
luftrations, as he conceived might interrupt the racer, in pe- 


rufing the texi, if fubjoined by way of note. \Ve fhail vive 
our readers, therefore, a {pecimen of one or iwo, in his owa 
mifcellaneous way. 

“ There are but few countries where the fciences of morality and 
politics are ftudied. Young people are feldom permitted to exercife 
their minds on fubjects of this fort. ‘The pricits are unwilling they 
fhould contract a habit of reafoning. ‘The word rational is now tyno- 
nymous with incredulous. ‘The clergy probably fufpect that the argue 
ments for faith, like the little wings of Mercury, are too weak to 
fupport it. To be a philcfopher, fays Malbranche, we mutt fee 
clearly ; and to be faithful, we muft beiieve blindly. Malbranche did 
not perceive that he made a fool of his firm believer. In fact, where- 
in does a /ortifh credulity confiit? in believing without fufficient evi- 
dence. ‘They will tell me here of the faith of Charbonnier. He 
Was in a particular fituation, He talked with God, who gave him an 
inward light. Every man except this Charbonnier, who boafts of a 
blind faith, and a belief on 4ear-fay, is therefore a man putfed up with 
infatuation.” 





* Take a copy of our Author’s countenance from the XIth Chapter of 
the fame fe&tion. 

“ Every religion, favs Hobbes, founded on the fear of an invifible power, 
“ isatale, that, avowed by a nation, bears the name cf religion, and dits 
“ avowed by the fame nation, bears the name of fuperftition.” The ninc 
incarnations of Wittnou. are religion in the Indics, and tales at Nu- 
remberg. 


“I thall not make ufe of the authority of this definition to deny the truth 


¢ 


of religion. If L believe my nurfe and my tutor, every other religion iS 
talle, mine alone is the true. But is it acknowledged for fuch by the uni- 
verle? No: the earth ftill groans with the multitude of temples confecrated 
tocrror. There is no one that is not the religion of fome country. 

“ The hiftories of Numa, Zoroafter, Mahomet, and to many other foun- 
ders of modern worfhip, teach us that all religions may be coniidered as 
political inftitutions, which have a great influence on the happinefs of na- 
tions. 1 thercfore fuppofe, as the human mind fiill produces, trom time to 
lime, new religions, tuat it is a matter of importance, in order to rendet 
them the leaft detrimental poflible, to point out the plan that fhould be fol- 
jowed in their formation. 

“ All religions are falfe, except the* Chriftian: but I do not confound 
that with papifm.” 

Inthe next chapter the author (being dead) is bold enough to attack 
Pegery, ox @ our half-tranflator calls a, Papii. 
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« The jefuits afford a ftriking — of the power of education, 
If their order has produced few men of genius in the arts or fciences ; 
if they have had no Newton in phyfics, no Racine in Tragedy, no 
Huygens in aftrenomy, or Pott in chymiltry; no Bacon, Locke, 
Voliaive, Fontaine, &c. it is rot that the religious of this order 
never find among their fcholars thofe who difcover the gyeateft genius, 
The Jefuits moreover, from the tranquillity of their colleges, have not 
their itudies moleited by any avocations, and their manner of living 
is the moft favourable to the acquifttion of talents. Why then have 
they given fo few illuitrious men to Europe? It is becaufe, furrounded 
by fanatics and bigots, a Jefuit dare not think but after his fuperiors; 
it is, moreover, because, forced to apply themfelves for years together 
to the ttudy of the cafuiils and theology, that ftudy, fo repugnant 
to found reafon, deitroys its efficacy on them. How can they preferve 
on the benches a juft judgment! the habit of fophiflry muft cor 
supt Tag 

“ The greater part of men of genius would have it believed that 
their early youth annownced what they fhould one day be: this is 
their toible. \\ou'd they preiend to be of a fuperior race to the ref 
of mankind? be it fo. Let us not difpute this point with their va- 
nity: we fhall affront them; but let us not believe it on their mere 
.aflertion ; we fhould deceive ourfelves. Nothing is more elufory and 
uncertain than thefe firlt prognoftics. Newton and Fontenelle -were 
but indifferent fcholars. ‘The clafies are filled with clever children, the 
world with foolifh men.” 

There are no frauds, falfehoods, tricks, betraying of confidence, 
in fhort, no methods more bafe and villainous than thofe, the priefls 
have employed to encreate their wealth, The Capitularies collected by 
Baluze, vel. ii, inform us by what means the clergy of France for- 
merly acquired their tenth, They produced a letter, which ‘hey faid 
* came down from heaven, and was wrote by Jefus Chritt ; in whieh 
** our Saviour threatened the Pagans, the Sorcerers, and thofe who 
* did not pay the tenth, to blaft their fields with fterility, and to 
* fend flying ferpents into their houles, to devour the breaits of their 
* women.” "hus firtt letter not iueceeding, the prictis had recourfe 
to the devil. They produced him (ice the fame Capitularies, vol. i.) 
49 an aficmbly of the nation, and the devil becoming at once apoiti¢ 
aad miflonary, and zcaloutly concerned for the welfare of France, en- 
ecavoured tv recall thei to their duty by falutary eaftigations. “ Open 
** your eyes at lait, faid the clerey, the devil himfelt was the author 
** of the laff rumine; it was he that devoured the corn in the ear: 








“et ae , Prag : b ag : 
* dread his tury. bie declared, in the midit of the fields, with 
** creadful howiines, that he will indict the moft cruel punifhment on 
* thole hardened Chriitians who retufe the tenth.” So many impoftors 


on the partof the clroy prove that, in the time of Charlemagne, none 
but the pious fouls paid che the tenth. If the clergy were fuppoted 
_to have nad a right to levy it, they weuld not have had recourle to 
God and the devil, This tat inakes ‘me recollect another of the fare 
fort: it isa fermon of a vicar on the fame fubject.  O, my dear 
** puruhioncis, aid he, do vot fellow the example of she —— 
+ Cait, 
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t: Cain, but, much rather that of the cood Abel. Cain would newer 
® pay the tenth, nor go to mals. Abel, on the contiacy, always paid 
« jt with the faireft and beft, and never once mitled a ina’s.” Grotius, 
on the fubject of tenths and donations, fays, * that the fcraple of 
& Tiberius in ae “pring fuch gitts, fhould make the monks athamed 
s of their rapacity. 

For the laft, we fhall quote the laf note of the feStion, to which 
the learned tranflator has prudentially added a wife reileAion of 
his own; well confidering, no doubt that, toa man of his pro- 
found fagacity, Helvetius to Hooper, muft be a mere novice. 

“ The re-union of the temporal and fpiritual powers in the fame 
hands, is indifpenfable. Nothing is done ayainit the facerdotal body 
by merely making it more humble. Who does not entirely annihilate 
it fufpends, and not deitroys its influence, A body is immortal; a 
favourable circumftance, fuch as the confidence of a prince, or a re- 
Volution in the ftate, is fufficient to reftore its primitive power. It 
will then revive with a vigour the more redoutable, as by being in- 
ftructed in the caufes of its abafzmenr, it will be more attentive to 
overthrow them. The ecclefiattical body in England is at prefent 
without power, bat it is not annihilated, Who chen can affirm, faid 
a certain nobleman, that it will not one day reaflume its original fe- 
rocity, and again caufe as much blood to flew as it did formerly ? One 
of the greateft ferviccs that could be rendered to France, would be 
toemploy a part of the extravagant revenues of the clergy to the li- 
quidation of the national debt. What could the clergy object, if, 
careful of their welfare, they were to preferve their benetices dur- 
ing life, and if after that they were to be alienated? Where would 
be the evil of bringing fo large a quantity of riches again into the 


circulation * 2” 
(To be Continued.) 
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Letters from the late Moft Rev. Dr. Thomas Herring, Lord 
Archbifoop of Canteriury, to William Duncombe, Efq; deceafedg 
from the Year 1728 t2 1757. JV¥ith Notes and an Appendix. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Johnion. 

There is nothing di/plays the true difpofition and character 
of men fo much as their private and familiar letters ¢. 1f they 
are of eminence, therefore, fufficient to render the knowledge 





* On this note the tranflator makes the following: ‘ Our author will 
be excufed this wild fuppofition; as, being a foreigner, and not fufiiciently 
acquainted with our excellent confiitution, fuch aa altevation in the power 
of the clergy would totally deftroy that equilizium in which the effence 
of our liberty confifts.” : ; 

t The fame may be faid of their opinions and fentiments; which are 
often better colleéted from their private corvefpondence than from their 
— writings. Thus it were a matter of much difpute, whether Cicero 

clieved in a future ftate, were we to judge folely from the latter; whereas 
a fingle patiage, in his letters to -itticus (fupp sing thefe were not intended 
for the public eye), feems conclufively to conhrm it. Tempus eft nos de illa 
Perpetua jam, nom de has exigud vid, cugitare. Rev. 
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of fuch perfonal charaéter a matter of public curiofity, the 
world is under proportional obligation to the editor of them, 
Archbifhop Herring was not a man of a brilliant or ftriking 
genius; he was, yet, a man of good fenfe, erudition, and fos 
lidity of judgement. The moderation and benevolence, alfo, 
with which he difcharged the duties of his ftation, were re- 
markable and worthy of adoption by every other Archbifhop 
in Chriftendom. The circumftances, of his life, may be 
couched in a narrow compafs. 

«¢ He was born in Norfolk, at Walfoken, of which ‘his fa- 
ther was rector, in 1693; and was educated at Bennet College, 
in Cambridge. In 1722, he was collated to the-rectory of 
Barley in Hertfordfhire, by Dr. Fleetwood, Bifhop of Ely, to 
whom he was chaplain. In 1726, he was appointed preacher 
to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1731, he was 
prefented to the living of Blechingly in Surry by Sir William 
Clayton ; and foon afterwards promoted to the deanry of Ro- 
chefter, by the King. He was made bifhop-of Bangor in Jan. 
1738, tranflated to York in April 1743, and to Canterbury’in 
Oftober 1747. He died March 13, 1757, aged 64.” 

The correfpondence before us opens, in the year 1728, witli 
a letter from Dr. Herring to Mr. Duncombe, paying acknow- 
ledgements to the latter, for two anonymous letters printed in 
the newfpapers, in juftitication of a fermon, preached by the 
Doétor at the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, againft the Beggar’s 
Opera, then in reprefentation at the theatre. In this. fermon, 
Dr. Herring condemned that celebrated drama, as_perni- 
cious to the morals of the people, and therefore improper for 
public performance. Noy was the good Doéteor-fingular in his 
opinion even at that time, refpecting the immoral tendency of 
that performance, ‘The celebrated Mrs. Rowe was, particu- 
larly, very much burt by the encouragement given, and the 
encomiums paffed on, it, by the firft wits and critics of the age. 
Dean Swift, on the other hand, attacked Dr. Herring with 
great acrimony, om account of the fermon above-inentioned, 
declaring, in the third number of his Intelligencer, that ‘ it 
would probably do more good than a thoufand {fermons of {0 
ftupid, {0 injudicious, and io proftitute a divine.” This decla- 
ration was certainly diétated by a party fpirit, not the moft 
ftrongly attached to truth. It were elfe hardly poffible, how- 
ever 7d doors differ, that two reverend divines eould be 
fo egregioutly miftaken in the confequences, which, we are 
told by the magiltracy, experience hath even taught their very 
thief-takers*, * 

* In confequence of whofe critical advice and apparent affiftance, the 
Drama in queftion has been laicly altered and aéted at Covent-Garden theae 
tre, in a mode more agrecable to practical (though nar poetical) juftice. _ 4 
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In the courfe of the correfpondence we meet with fome cha- 
ratteriftic defcriptions, judicious eriticifms, and litcrary anee- 
dotes, that may afford both entertainment and information to 
the reader. 

Of our late Twickenham Poet, Dr. Herring, in one of his 
Epiftles {peaks thus. ‘** I would fain think as well of Mr. 
Pupe’s probity, as I do of his ingenuity ; but his compliments 
to Jolingbroke, upon topics of behaviour, in which he is no- 
toriouily infamous, fhock me fo, that it quite difconcerts my 
good opinion of him ; 1 have bought his works, however, in 
the pompous edition, and read them with peculiar plea{ure. 
The brightnefs of his wit, his elegant turns, his raifed {enti- 
ments in many places, and the mufical cadence of his poetry, 
charm me prodigioutly !” 

in one of the Letters, we meet with the following anecdotes, 
relaring to the deceafe of that excellent verfifier. 

** Frith-Street, June 10, 1744. 

“ Mr. Pope, I hear, has left the bulk of his furtune to Mrs. Blount, 
alady to whoin, it is thought, he either was, or, at leaft, ought to 
have been married, The Earl of Marchmont, Lord Bathurft, Mr. 
Murray *, and Mr. Arbuthnot}, are his executors. He has be- 
queatied all his manufcripts to Lord Bolingbroke. 

“ Tam told that he has left many plans and fragments, but few fi- 
nified pieces. A report is fpread about town, that, during his illnefs, 
a d‘puie happened, in his chamber, between his two phylicians, 
Burton (who is fince dead himielf ¢) and Thompfon; the former 
charging the latter with haitening his death, by the violent purges he 
had prefcrived, and the other retorting the charge. Mr. Pope at 
Jengih flienced them, by faying, “ Genrlemen, I only learn by your 
difcourie, that I am in a very dangerous way ; therefore, all I have 
now to afk is, that the following eptyram may be added, aiter my 
éeath, to the next editiun of the Dunciad, by way of poiticrpt ; 

* Dunces. rejoice, forgive all cenfurcs patt, 
he greaeft dunce has kili'd your foe at lait.” 

“ However. Ihave been fince told, that thefe lines were really writ- 
ten by Burton himielr; and the following epigram, by a tricnd of 
Lhompfon, was oceafioned by the foregoing one: 

** As phyfic and verfe both to Phoebus belong, 
So the college oft dabble in potion and fong ; 
Hence Buitou, refolv’d his emeties hail bit, 
When his recipe fails, gives a puke with his wit. os 

“ Dr. Thompfon is going to publith Pope's cafe, I find he is in 
high repute with ieveral perions of dittinction, — : 

“ | thall leave the Doctor and Mr. Vope, with a few lines taken 
from a Poetical Epiitie, addrefied many yeats ago to the Duke of 

* Now Earl Mansfield. 

+ Of the Court of Exchequer, only Son of Dr, Arbutlinot. 

} He furvived Mr. Pope not above ten days, 
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Chandos, by my friend, Dr. Cowper *, which might pafs for an encos 
imium on the latter, if he had made a proper application of his wit and 


fine genius. 























“© Good-natur’d wit a talent is from heaven, 
For noblett purpofes to morials given: 
Siudious to pieale, it feeks not others harm, 
Cuts but to heal, and fi§hts but to difarm. 
T_ chears the fpirits, fmooths the anxious brow, 
Enlivens induiiry, and chafes wee ; 
In beauteous colours drefies home-fpun truth, 
And wifdom recommends to heedlefs youth ; 
At vice it points the ftrongett ridicule, 
And thames to virtue every vicious fool! 
Like you, my lord, it all mankind invites, 
Like you inflructs them, and like you delights.” 

Of Lord Bolingbroke and his Writings Dr. Herring writes 
as foilows. 

“ Lord Bolingbroke, as you juitly obferve, is obfcured in a cloud of 
tinintelligible metaphytics, in many parts of his work is dark and ob- 
feure, and defultory throughout; has no confiitent fyftem; is mot 
tirefomely long ; his mifchievous tenets, fome of thein abfurd (as the 
Geisial of final caufes, &c.), and the poifon of his book fo diluted, that 
it cannot, I think, do much hurt. But if injudicious writers fet them- 
felvés to extract the effence of it, and draw all his fire (an iguis fatuus 
as it lies) toa focus, the remedy fhould be very ftrong, and the ope- 
rator an able chemiit, to prevent its doing mifchief. This work fhould 
not be truited to bunglers. 

* Befides, the people in danger from Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, 
are the loofe and the wits, who will never fit down to read grave and 
folid anfwers. freny and joke, in the literary way, are the only means 
to deal with him ; and one cannot he!p withing, that the age which 
produced Lord Bolingbroke had produced fuch an antagonitt witas Mr. 
Bayle was, who could render bim ridiculous while he confuted him. 
Dr. Warburton, vou fee, attempts this ; and, if he had more delicacy, 
tt would be with more fucceis. However, there are many excellent 
things in his fecond leer, and 1 think he, has expofed his reafonings 
Well upon the moral nature of the Deity.” 

His Grace’s remarks on the negligence and carelefinefs of 
our Englith tranilators, in the inftance of Tindal’s tranflation 
of Rapin, is a reproof fo juftly to be applied to almoft all the 
prefent tr.be of tranflators, that we cannot clofe this article, 
without inferting it by way of public reprehenfion. 

; a —TI have read over your criticifins upon Tindai’s tranflation, and 
think them exceedingly juft and neceflary ; fuch hafty mercenary tranl- 
laters really put an aifront upon the public, and feem to take for 
granted, that men have neither tattenor judgement. ‘The inaccuracies 
of ttyle, and lownefies of expreilion, and the many omiflions in this 
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: 
tranflation, are prodigioufly offenfive. The hiiiory of Rapin Thoyras i 
is fo much debated and mangled by them, that one would think, the 
tranflator had a defign upon his character, and intended to make him %y 


appear ridiculous, by putting him into an awkward Englith drefs; for 
really, if Mr. Tindal does not take a little more pains, Rapin Thovras } 
will become of the fame clafs with the reft of our Envlith hiftorians, 
The Guardian, I remember, has made a few very jutt ob‘ervations 
upon the ityle of the great Lord Verulam ; which if Mr. Tindal had 
confidered, he would not have fallen, as he often does, into that very 
wulgar and abject manner of expreffion.” 4 

To thefe Letters is added an Appendix, containinz feveral 


picces alluded to in the correfpondence : among which are the 


letters that paffed between M. dela Motte and Archbithop Fe- 
nelon, on the former’s tranflation of the Iliad, Remarks an 
Lord Bolingbroke’s idea of a God: together with the angu- 
ments of Balbus, on the fame fubject, tranflated from Cicerg 
by Mr. Duncombe, 
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Remarks on Bifhop Hurd’s Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dicccfe of Lichfield and Coventry, at the Bifbop’s primary Vifz 
tation in 17°75 and 1776, and printed at their Requepi. dn q 
Letter ta bis Lord/bip. By a Country Clergyman, 1s. Johnion, 


We have here a fenfible, odeft, and moderate remonftrance 
acainft church government and ccclefiaftical authority ; or, ag 
the remonftrant terms it, ** human fyftems of religious faith 
and do&trines.” 

“« The amount,” fays he, “ and full feope of the arguments for 
human fyitems of religious taith and doctrines, whether placed in array 
to contront the Scriptures, or move artfully pretended to be a neceflary 
and rightful interpretation of them, are equally derogatory from thcir 
abfolute fufficieacy. Under this perfuation, it is painful, to a fincere 
believer in Chriff, to find repeated occafion to detend, in a Chiitian 
and Proteftant country, the paramount and exclutive authority o the 
written Word of the infallible God, againii the claims and ufurpa ions 
of fallible man. And yet this is in wuth the cafe, however cone 
founded or concealed under the feveral notions cf right, peace, utility, 
or expedience, 

 Univerfal avreement and conformity,” continues he, * are the 
phantoms of vifionaries. For though we have one common text tg 
which we feverally refer ourielves,—the meafure of eur underitends 
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ings,--the degrees of our acquirements, the preiadice s of e tuentiony 
are fo very difierent in different men, that fuch divertiry of gifts thould 
feem neceflarily, by the wife ordering of Providence, to lead to a «ai- 
verlity of judgements, But thefe unhappy delufions have drenched tho 
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ing ufed the moft unjuftifiable means, in what they thought the caufe 
of Heaven. It were to be withed that not only our own Church, but 
that any other Church, profeffing itfelt Cariftian, could efcape the 
charge of perfecution. In our own time, we are indebted for all that 
mode: ation and charity which are to be found in dijpentations of eccle- 
fiaftical concernment not to the letter, nor indeed to the fpirit of the 
eftablifiment itfelf,—but to the better {pirit which, blefled be God, 
now prevails among its members, and to the general improved temper 
of the times. And why all figments, of a contrary tendency, now be- 
come as fo many dead letters, fhould remain as fo much facred lumber, 
a reproach to the caule of true religion, and to the civil government 
under which we live, thofe beit can tell, who tenacioufly maintain 
every fhred and remnant.” 

From this commencement of our Country Clergyman’s ad- 
drefs to the Bifhop, it is prettv apparent that he is in the 
ftriGeft fenfe of the word a Non Con.—Univeria! conformity in 
religious opinion is certain'y rather to be defired than expected; 
but the dreadiul effcéts of religious controverfy are io well 
known to perfons ever fo little converfant in hiftory, that no 
man of fenfe and humanity would wifh to revive it on the {core 
of trifles. Granting it is abfurd to be over tenacious of Shreds 
and Remnants, is it not equally fo to be over zealous for re- 
trenching fuch trivial fuperfluities ? If the figments complained 
of are rea'ly fo many dead Letters, fur goodnets fake let them 
remain defuné, and do not rake into their afhes, left a latent 
fpark be found to lurk beneath, which may be blown into a 
flame. But not to forcjudge the caufz, let the parties be heard. 
His Lordfhip, like a truly-chriflian Bifhop, fays, “ it is the 
duty of the Clergy to preach Chrift and his Gofpel.” And 
truly, in fuch times as thefe, when conventicles profefledly 
heathen are opened in the very metropolis, and the name of 
Chrift (or nothing but the name), is hardly ever heard from 
our profefiedly-chriftian pulpits, we think ‘his Lordfhip would 
have been wanting in his duty, had he failed on the prefent 
occafion to have enforced the propriety of what the great Apol- 
tle of the Gentiles fo early recommended ; the preaching of 
Clirift and him crucified—But, fays our Country Clergy- 
man, 

_ & Weare fully agreed that we are placed in our miniftry to preach 
Sifis Chiff, and not ourfaves. But | do not underftand this empha- 
teal deicription of our duty and province to be confined to the merely 
wet preaching morality, in exelufion of Chriflianity. What fhali we fay to 
the preaching certain dagmata, about which both great and good men 
a€ found to differ very widely trom each other,—about which no two 
wea may be agreed, aad on which, probably, the Chriftian Scriptures 
may be defignedly obtcure, or doubrful, or altogether filent,—but 
which yet retain their piace in certain church formularies ? Or, may 
we net be faid to preach ourtelyes, when we continually lean to ab- 
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{ufe and metaphyfical doétrines, no way concerned in the edification 
of our flocks, and with which the truth of Chriftianity is entirely un- 
connected? Our Sermons cannot well be too plain; and they ought to be 
wholly Chriftian. And let me add, that our Clergy cannot any where 
finda better pattern for the plainnefs of their manner than in the fim 
slicry of the Gotpel, where all things neceflary to be believed, are f@ 
plain, that he ev4o runs may read; nor can he write his fermons, 
whplly Chriftiaz, if he diverts his caufe among the fyflems of men, 
whether they be the judgements of councils, affemblies, fynods, or 
convocations. 

“ To live, my Lord,” continues he, * as becometh the Gofpel is, 
confefledly the duty of Chriftians; and equally true it is that, therefore te 
preach that Gofpel, nuff be the proper duty of Chriftian minifters. But, 
my Lord, the quettion which immediately fuggetts itfelf is, what is 
that Gofpel, and where is it to be found ?—We are, indeed, required 
to take beed to our doctrine; and this requifition makes it the more nced- 
ful for us to be ferious and circumfpect in our enquirics.—And thald 
we then hefitate whether we fhall take up with the figments of human 
device in preference to the infallible Word of God, or call that Gofpel 
which is no Gofpel?—Whether it be right in the fight of God, to 
hearken unto men, more than unto God, judge ye.” 

Plaufible and even proper as this plea may be in particular 
cafes, our fenfible remonfirant cannot be ignorant that it is 
the general plea of every captious diffenter from eftablifhed 
forms, as well as of every turbulent fanatic and crack-brained 
enthufiaft, who takes it into his head to fet up for a reformer. 
It cannot be denied that this writer hath urged fome of the 
moft pertinent arguments in favour of perfons diflenting from 
the eftablifhed reiigion, but there is nothing novel in them, 
nor any thing that has not been repeatedly replied to in a man- 
ner equally valid. 


8. 


The True Principles of Gunnery invefiicated and explained, Ts 
which are added, many necejjary Explanations and Remarks, 
tegether with Tables, calculated for Prafice, the Ufe of which 
is illustrated by proper Examples; with the Method of folving 
that ca ital Probiem, which requires the Elevation for the great 
ef? Range with any given initial Velscity. By Hugh Brown. 
4to. 15s. boards. Nourfe. 


The art of cunnery received fuch very capital improvement 
from tie late very ingen‘ous “'r. Robins, that it aflumed a new 
aie&t, and laid claim toa fuperior rank in the world of {cience 
tothat, which it had before any juft pretenfions to. Mir. 
Robins’s New Principles were firit publifhed in the ycar 1742, 
and reprinted with his other mathematical ra&s by Dr. Wil- 
ion 
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fon in 1761.— Profeffor Euler, to whom the public are obliged 
for many excellent traéls, tranflated Mr. Robins’s work into 
German ; annexing copious obfervations and remarks on the 
feveral propofitions it contained, Thefe remarks, witha paper 
of Mr. Euler’s printed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, are here tranflated into Englifh, and accompanied 
with explanatory notes. To thefe are added, a fet of new ta- 
bles, calculated from Mr. Euler’s theory, for finding the length 
of the curve, defcribed by a projectile in a. refifting medium, 
together with the ordinate and abfcifla, anfwering to every 
point of the curve, and alfo the time of defcribing the whole 
or any part of it, and the angle, which the track makes with 
the horizontal in any point. This theory differs widely from 
the common, and is illuftrated with examples, calculated im- 
mediately for the ule of the artillery. 

The explanatory notes of the tranflator, among which are 
inferted fome obiervations and remarks by Mr, Landen, are 
ulcful, {cientific, and ingenious; but, for the particulars we 
beg leave to refer our readers to the woik itfelf, 
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Sappho, a Poetic Rhapfody, inferibed to the fair Patronefi of 
Bath-Eaficn. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


As we fuppofe this rhapfodift intended to pay a compliment 
to the fair patronefs in queftion, we take the will for the deed: 
he is, notwithftanding, the clumficft panegyrift we remember 
ever to have met with, 

*%% 


4n Eleziac Ode, to the Memery of the Rev. Charles Steuart E cclesy 
Reélor of Birts Morton, Worceflerfoire. gro. 6d, Goldimith, 


Tis a pity our young elegiaft did not take time to inform 
himfelf about the unfortunate clergyman, whofe untimely 
death he to dolefully laments. Mr. Eccles was, indced, a very 
worthy benevolent man; who was drowned in the river Avon, 
In endeavouring to fave a youth from the Lke fate. His lofs, 
however, is here particularly lamented as a man of genivs, 2U- 
thor of the Man of Feeling, and other ingenious pieces; for 
which the public are indebted, if we are rightly informed, to 
a gentleman of the name of Mackenzie, a 
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Fapriin ? 
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} : 
a Papi: or, A Trip to a Foreign C—t. gto. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. i 
Y It is a fafhion it feems for the youth of this country, whe ; 
y have more money than wit, to take a trip, as this writer terms 
d it, to the Continent; to expofe their own follies abroad, and 
be thofe, which they pick up there, on their return home. This 
n writer feems defirous of appearing in the pink of the mode; and 
; yct we think he might have expofed him/felf as much, and dif. 
played his folly to equal advantage, had he never crofled the 
. channel. s) 
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Madgés Addreffes to Chriftopher Twiftwit, Efq; Bath Laureat 
and Miiler’s Plumian Profeffor. gto. 18. 6d. Parker, 
As impotent a fatirift as the author of Sappho is an en- 
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Mimsirs of eminently pious Women. By Thomas Giblons, D. D. . 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s. fewed. Buckland, 


Heaven forefend that we fhould attempt to depreciate the 













merit or weaken the force of examples that tend to promote the 
practice of virrue and piety ! But we fear that the many in- J 

flances of enthufiafin, to be met with in thefe volumes, toge- 

ther with the fanatic ftile, in which they are recorded, will ¢ 

rather tend to difguft, than edify, the more rationally-pious ¢ 


females of the prefent age. We find, indeed, among thefe 
good women, a few, who were as remarkable for their good 
ienfe as for their piety: but, barring thefe exceptions, the reft 
put us in mind of the chara€tcriftic defeription of a gerd woman, 
by the negative fign-painter of St. Giles’s, who in drawing her 
portrait, left her without a head / 
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Sermons on the Parable of the Sswer. By E. Harwood, D, D. 
izmo, 3s. 6d. Johnion, 


The fermons on the parable of the fower are in number 
feven; to thefe are added tirce on the nature, defign, and {pi- is 
rit, of Chrifianity. 5 
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A Letter 








































312 Clark’s Letter to Dr. Price. 
A Letter to Richard Price, D. D. and FP. R. 8. Containing an 


ENTIRE REFUTATION of his celebrated Treatife of * Obfer- d 

vations on Reverfionary Payments, &c. By Samuel Clark, 

8vo. 2s. Laidler. 

Poor Dcftor Price has met with fo many full confutations and 
entire refutations, that a perfon entirely ignorant of his Merits, f 
would be apt to be ftruck with utter amazement at the reputa- I 
tion he has acquired as well as a calculator as a politician, 


But, indeed, both the {cicnces of politics and reverfionary 
payments are extremely fallacious, for want of fufficient data, 
on which to build a demonftrative foundation. It is no wen- 
der, therefore, if even a better politician and calculator than 
the Docior fhould be found tripping, or that a much worfe 
arithmetician than Mr, Clark thould pertinently reprehend 
him. 





A Poetical Epifile ta Sir Fofoua Reynalds, Knt. and Prefident of 
the Royal Academy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 
For pzetical Epiftie, read pragmatical Epiftle : the latter epi- 


thet being by far the more pertinent of the two, 
x ee 





The Affis Looking Glofs, a Fable. Addrefed to the Author of the 
Affes Ears, ato. 6d, Waters. 
Not altogether fo contemptible as from the provocation 
g P I 


might be expecied, 





Julia de Reubigné; a Tale: In a Series of Letters, publifeed by 
the Author of the Man of Feeling, and the Man of the World. 
rzmo,. 2 vol. 5s. Cadell. 


An exception from the general run of novels and romances; 
and uot inferior to the ingenious author’s former productions. 





The Inamorato: addrcfid to the Author of the Eleétrical Eel. By 
a Lady, gto, is. 6d, Bew. 


A contemptibie performance, worthy to rank with the other 
mudily productions attendant on the kledirical Eel, 

Modern 
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Modern Seduétion, or Innocence betrayed: confifling of feveral 
Hifteries of the principal Magdalens, received into that "Society 
fince its Eftablifoment. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Noble. 


Very proper, fays the writer, to be read by all young per- 
fons.—We think, however, it might, on the contrary, be read 
more fafely by old perfons, if they could find any entertains 
ment in it. 





The Charafter of the Laws of England confidered. A Sermon 
preached at the Spring Affizes in Oxford, March 6, 1777. 
By ‘fames Chelfum, D, D. of Chrifl Church, Oxford, one of 
bis Majefly’s Preachers at Wohitshall, and Chaplain to the Bifhap 
of Worcefter. 4to. 18s. Payne. 


An ill-founded, though ingenious, eulogy on the Laws of 
England, and the adminiftration of them ; both which, accord- 
ing to this courtly preacher, are arrived at their greateft degree 
of perfeGtion, Dr. Chelfum certainly intended no more, by 
this fermon, than to pay the judges and their affociates at 
the affizes, an occafional compliment: there being nothing 
more notorious than that our penal laws, for the moft part, 
breathe the fpirit of Draco; and, as to thofe which relate to 
civil caufes, certain it is that Hob-in-the-well gives a more 
juft idea of them, in the ftanza of an old fonz, than our 
learned doftor in his aflize Sermon. 

The terrible law, 
When it faftens its paw, 
On a poor man, it gripes till he’s undone, 
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Obfervations and Conjeétures on the Nature and Propertics of Light, 
and on the Theory of Comets. By William Cile. 8vo, 28.—— 
Keymer, Colchefter.—Robinfon, London. 


We fhould not have fubjecéted ourfelves to the reprehenfion 
of a friendly correfpondent, for neglecting this pamphlet, had 
it come earlier to hand ; efpecially as the author indire@tly calls 
upon us, to juftify what, we have occafionally injerted, in 
our Review, refpefting the nature of Light. _He appears, 
however, to be fo little converfant in philofophical refearches 
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and reafonings, that we hold him to be hardly qualified tg 
comprehend the arguments, we might make ufe of, to fapport 
the theory, we maintain.—In our Review of Dr. Wilton’s 
Medical Refearches *, in which we were led to oppofe his no- 
tions refpecting light, it feems, we gave a loofe and curfory 
definition of it in the following words: 

* Light is (according to our notions) a vibratory motion propagated 
*¢ in right lines, through a feries of elaftic bodies conftituting the me- 
«¢ dium called zther, and that without poflefling any property of fire, 
“ or generating any fymptom of Acar, untefs fuch motion be inter 
** rupted, and refraéted by the interpofition of gravitating bodies; for 


¢¢ it is notorious from repeated experiments, that the rays of light pafs 
“ through a tranfparent fluid, nay, may be made to converge to a 
oe 


focus within fuch a fluid without Aeating it.” 
On this definition, Mr. William Cole is pleafed to make 
the following remark. 

«¢ 1 cannot tell upon what experiments thefe Gentlemen found their 
notions, nor where they can find ** a tranfparent fluid” that is not 
compoted of ** gravitating bodies.” But nothing feems more evident 
than that light cannot confift merely in a motion or atieétion of aay 
medium wh ever. For in all vibratory motions, jn anelaftic me- 
«lium, when «.. one particle is putin motion, it impels that which 
is contiguous to u, end that impels the next, and fo on, expanding 
the motion in all directions through every part of the medium.” 

What could induce a perion, ~vho profefiedly, as well as 
evidently, knows fo little of his fubjeét, to fit down to write 
upon it, is truly turprifing. He cannot tell, he fays, upow 
what experiments we found the notion that light may con- 
verge to a focus in a diaphanous fluid without heating it. 
The experiment has been many years notorious: had he read 
thofe of Mr, Melville in the kdinburgh Effays, he would not 
have aiked the queftion. Again he cannot te'l where a tran{- 
parent fluid may be found, that is not compofed of gravitating 
bodics.— Within the well-exhaufted receiver of an air-pump, 
and in the fpaces between the atmofphere of the planetary bo- 
dies, may be found a iluid, in which exift few, or no, gra- 
vitating bodies.—But we fhould have enough to do, were we 
to undertake to tell this writer what he cannot tell, himfelf.— 
Nothing, it feems, /eems more evident to him than that light 
cannot confi? merety in a metion in any medium whatever. 
To enforce this teeming evidence he aitemp:s to tell us how 
motion is propogated though an elaftic fluid ; which he pro- 
cceds to illuitrate by, what he calls, a fimple and ealy expe- 
riment. 

Unluckily, however, he makes his experiment on water, 
which is wet an elattic fuid: and, if tt were, it would not 
* Sce London Review for Deeember, 1776. 
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anfwer his purpofe. The air, as the medium of found, fuits 
him fomewhat better; but even, in comparing that to the 
medium and propogation of licht, he is ve ry wide of the mark. 
Suppofing the common atmofphere were compofed of bodies, 
as purely elaftic as we conceive the etherial medium to be, 
the motion, generated in and propogated through it, would 
differ in proportion to the number of particles, or quantity, of 
the fluid impelled to move. He fays, in “ in all vibratory 
motions, in an elaftic medium, when any one particle is put 
in motion, it impels that which is contiguous to it, and that 
impels the next, and fo on,”—very true, if but ove particle is 
moved, it is fo, and the motion is propagated, in a right line, 
through the whole feries lying in the dire@tion of the impulie. 
It is not, as this writer fays, *¢ and fo on expanding the mo- 
tion in a/l directions through every part of the medium.” The 
ircular undulations taking place in fluids from a central im- 
pulfe, are very different from the vibrations propagated in 
right lines through the contiguous particles of an claftic me- 
dium. In the former, a number of particles are a€tually re- 
moved from their place; in the latter, the particle impelled 
remains, after the impulfe, nearly in /fatu quo; being repelled by 
the vis inertia * of that lying before it: fo that, at moft, it moves 
forward only on its own femidiameter.—But we defpair of 
making ourfelves intelligible, on thefe fubjeéts, to a writer, 
who frankly declares, 

* Town I was never able to conceive the poffibility of any motion at 
all, or of the removal of a body from one portion of ipace to another, 
without fuppofing’fomie parts of ipice to be abfolutely unoccupied by 
any body. Neither could I ever conceive, that there could be aifferent 
degrees of denfity in bodies, where every thing was abfolutely, and 
therefore equally, full: where every particle touched its contiguous 
particles in all points of its furtace. After the uimoft effort of my 
Imagination, I can form no idea of a plenum, but that of one untiorm, 
motionlefs,” and impenetrable maj{s.” Pk 

After fuch a declaration, we fhould, as before intimated, 
think we might with equal propricty difpute with a blind man 
about colours, or with a deaf one about founds, as with this 
writer about the firft principles of natural philotophy ¢. 


& * # * 


* For there may be vis inertia, where there is no gravity, notwithfland- 
ing we know them both, on more occations, experime.tally equal. : 
Tt And yet the very firft fentence of his pampliet runs thus: Of all the 
Operations of nature that have cnguged the atteation of philofophers, none 
have been more clearly explained, or more fatisfacterily accounted for, than 
thofe which relate to light and colours.”—Either be or we are fadly in the 
dark, however, about this bufincfs. 
Rr 2 Obfers 
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Obfervations on Chronic Weaknefs. By Thomas Withers, M. Di 
8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 


Senfible and judicious remarks on the proximate caufes, 
fymptoms and method of cure of a general debility of the ner- 
vous fyftem ; written, as it feems, by way of introduétion to 
future tracts on particular chronic complaints. 

* ® & 





A filet? Number of Schirrous and Cancerous Cafes, fuccefsfully 
treated, without cutting, by the peculiar Remedy of Melmath 
Guy, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Nichol. 


The fuccefs attending Mr. Guy’s peculiar treatment of 
{chirrous and cancerous diforders, is here exhibited in twenty 
cafes, much to the credit ef the ingenious practitioner. 

* * 





The Ingratitude of Infidelity: proveable from the Humiliation and 
Exattation of “Fefus Chrif?, being the moft beneficial Appoint- 
ments io Mankind, that are within the known Plan of God’s 
moral Government. Addreffed to Modern Derfts, Fews, Pa- 
pifts, and other Unbelievers. By Caleb Fleming, D. D. 8v0 


1s. Johnfon. 


With all due deference to the acknowledged abilities of Dr. 
Fleming, we cannot help thinking that, inftead of ranking 
Papifis, with Jews and modern Deifis, as unbelievers, he fhould 
have rejeéted the Papifts, for being rather too credulous than 
incredulous, and have placed our modern Rationalifts by the 
fide of the Modern Deifts. Suppofing, alfo, that a man’s be- 
licf depended on his choice, we really do not conceive, what 
great gratitude there is fhewn in believing no more than ap- 
pears to be believed by Dr. Fleming. If Jefus Chrift did not 
partake of the divine nature, and die in our ftead: If he was” 
not, in the orthodox fenfe of the terms, our Saviour and Re- 
deemer, we fee little the believer has to thank him for, beyond 
what a Socrates or almoft any other heathen philofopher might 
lay claim to.—if, indeed, there be any ingratitude in Infide- 
ity, our prefent race of heathenized Chriftians are certainly 


guilty of it beyond all others, 
x *F 
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The Occonomy of Quackery confidered, in a Reply to Mr. Spilfbury’s 
Free Thoughts on Quacks and their Medicines. By Thomas 
Profér. 8v0. 28. Bew. 


Mr. Spilfbury’s pamphlet was fo compleat a fel de fe in it- 
felf, that we cannot help thinking Mr. Proffer’s labour loft in 
this replication. It is fuperfluous to take the trouble of exe- 
cuting a fuicide, 

* * % 





Remarks on the ancient and prefent State of the Congregational 
Church of Norfolk and Suffolk. With fome Stri@ures, on the 
Account given of Churches of this Dencmination in general, in the : 
Exclefiaftical Hiftory of the celebrated Mofoeim. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Buckland. 


The fpirit of religious diffention appears to have been here- 
tofore fplit into fo many differences, that even the prefent pof- tt 
feflors of it hardly know tl. grounds of their original diftinc- ee 
tion, Thus the terms prefbyierian and congregational are genes 
tally fuppofed to exprefs fome d::!-rence in point of doétrine, 
which diyide the profeffors fo called; Whereas the truth feems 
to be that they mean not any difference in religious tenets, 
but merely in the mode of Church-Government. ‘This dif- 
ference is alfo fo trivial that a coalition between them was 
once propofed and nearly effe&ted: it is on this plan of union 
and brotherly love that, we are told, the congregational 


¢hurches of Norfolk and Suffolk are at pre.ent conitituted. 
x *k * 


— 





An Account of the Difeafes moft incident ta Children, from their 
Birth till the Age of Puberty; with a fuccefiful Method of 
treating them. To which is added an Effay on Nurfing. By 
George Armftrong, M. D. Phyfician to the Difpenfary. BvQ% 
3s. fewed. Cadell. 





An enlarged edition of the author’s former Effay on the 
difeafes of Infants: the additions relating chicfly to the Difor- 
flers of children, who have paficd the ftate of infancy. 
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Effay on Britifh Liberty. 
‘An Effay on Britifh Liberty; addreffed to both Houfes of Parliga 


ment. t2mo. 2s. 6d. bew. 


We have read an effay on a Broomftick, as well worthy the 
attention of both hoafcs of parliament, as that before us on Bri- 
tifh wiberty. The writer, indeed, advances nothing new or 
particularly worthy notice on the fubject. 


An Examination of the Latin Accidence, for the Ufe of young Be« 


ginners; ina new Method. 12mo. 1s. Law. 


This zew method is o/d enough to have had its utility proved 
by repeated experience, 
ee # 





Confiderations addreffed to all Perfons of Property in Great Britain, 
concerning the prejent Difpofition of the Americans towards this 
Country. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 


This writer has put on his confidering-cap to no other pure 
pofe than to teli us, that the Americans are united among them- 
felves and bear fo ill a difpofition toward this country, that we 
fhall never be capable to conquer their averfion. He concludes 
hence thar we had better give up the thoughts of reducing them 
by force, 2s a thing altogether impracticable. 


The Evidence of Chriftianity not wealened by the Frailty of its Mi- 
nitlers,—A Serman, preached in the Cathedral Church of Briftdl, 
June 29, 1777+ By “john Camplin, M4. A. Precentor of brif- 
tole Cccafisned by the Execution of William Dodd, LL.D. 
and published at the Requcf of the Audience. 8vo. O64. 


h. ington. 


A difourfe pertinent enough to the fubjeét. We will yct 
venture to fay that the immorality of the minifters of the go!- 
pel, however little it may affe€t the evidence of its truth, is 
one of the greateft fources of infidelity. The faith of every 
profeffor of Chrifianity, and particularly of its minifters, 
fhould be {hewn by their works, as well as their preaching; 
or their fermionizing will be in vain, 

. exe 
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Hanway’s Solitude in Impri/snment. 319 


Solitude in Imprifonment, with a profitable Labour, and a fpare 
Diet, the moft humane and effefual Means of bringing Male- 
fattors, who have forfeited their Lives, or are fubjeé? to Tran/- 
portation, to a right Senfe of their Condition; with Prcpofals 
for — Prevention, Se. By Fames Hanway, Efg; 8vo. 
2S. cw. 


The good fenfe and humanity, which Mr. Hanway hath dif- 
played on many occafions, are here dire&ted to an obje&, which 
is an opprobrium to a Chriftian country, viz. the fhameful 
abufe of imprifonment. It is, indeed, the height of abfurdity, 
to make our prifons and houfes of correfion, as they are called, 
the nurferies, as they are, of vice and wickedneis. We have 
lately had a ftriking inftance of this, in the defperate behaviour 
of the Moorfields-rioters, fentenced to imprifonment in New- 
gate. An example can hardly be brought, in which imprifon- 
ment of criminals, after the prefent method, hath been attended 
with any good confequence either to the prifoner or to the com- 
munity. It is, therefore, with great propriety, Mr. Hanway’s 
philanthropy is exerted on this occafion ; and we hope his re- 
fleGions will not be thrown away, on tho!e whom it more im- 
mediately concerns, to remedy the evils, here pointed out. 

* es 


The Letters of Valens. 8vo. 2s.6d. Almon, 


A colle&tion of Letters, that appeared fome time in the Lon- 
don Evening Poft: written in the true ipirit of that antiminif- 
terial paper, 

* * 





THEATRICAL ARTICLE, 


Since the intimation given in our laft Review of our inten- 
tion to give an account of fuch new dramatic performances, 
as are exhibited at the London theatres, without appearing in 
print; we have been favoured with information that the au- 
thors of fome late productions, in that predicament, intend, in 
a fhort time, to remove the caufe of complaint, by their pub- 
lication. We fhall, therefore, defer a little longer our in- 
tended critical commentary on thole picces. In the mean time, 

1 


however, we cannot, in common juftice, delay to pals the 


higheft encothiums on Mr. Sheridan’s new Comedy, entitled 










































go THEATRICAL ARTICLE, 


the School for Scandal: which has been repeatedly performed, 
during the courfe.of the month, at Drury-Lane theatre. To 
fay that it is received with increafing applaufe, is to pay rather 
a compliment to the tafte of the town, than to the genius of 
the author; whofe dramatic talents, fterling wit, and truly. 
co:nic powers, have totally eclipfed thofe of all his contempo- 
raries in this fpecies of writing. 

At the fame theatre hath appeared, this month, a new Comic 
Opera of two a&ts, entitled the Quaker, the chief merit of 
which confifts in the mufic of the airs, compofed by Mr. Dib- 
din, As tothe performers, the acquifition of Mr. Henderfon 
has not only added to the ftrength of the company, but in- 
fpired a fpirit of emulation, which feemed to have abandoned 
the ftage, or to have been totally abforbed in the fuperior merit 
of a late overweening a€tor. We may be more particular, in 
the inveftigation of this very promifing young performer’s abi 
litics, hereafter; at prefent, let it fufhice to fay that, fora 
jatt conception of his author and propriety of utterance, the 
two great requifites in a Comedian, we do not remember ever 
to have feen his fuperior, in fo great a variety of charaéters. 

At Covent Garden Theatre, Mr. Murphy’s new Comedy, 
Know your own Mind, has juft made its appearance, for the 
prefent feafon. “he town, however, does not feem to know its 
own mind as yet, refpe€ting its dramatic merit; we fhall, 
therefore, poftpone our remarks on it, as we hope to be foon 
able to do it ample juftice by fecing it in print. os 

A fingular, and not the moft decent, phenomenon hath ap- 
peared this month, at the fame houfe, viz. a female Macheath, 
What hath added to the fingularity of this prepofterous appear- 
ance, is its being accompanied with a pretended moral refor- 
ination of the piece. We hope, however, the abfurdity of the 
proceeding, as well as the poetical facrilege of mutilating and 
altering the original of this moft excellent drama, is, by this 
time, obvious both to the managers and the audience. 

Another abfurdity, in the reprefentations of this theatre, hath 
difgufted the town, in the appearance of Mr. Macklin, in the 
character of Sir John brute. If puerility and dotage be noi 
abfolutely wedded together, in the conneétion fubtifting be- 
tween the manager and this player, we fhall fee fuch errors 
feldom repeated. if they are, it is high time the town fhould 
urge a divorce: for furely never was there fo prepoiterous a 
maich. 


9, B.S 








